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7 British White Paper 


64 . 
HE British White Paper on air 
transport policy has at least the 
‘0 ing benefit of ending all of the 
manifold spec- 
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ord 
1% ulation on Brit- 
7 ish plans for 
4 international 
= postwar com- 


mercial flying. 
Not only will 
there not be a 
ingle over-all monopoly but the policy 
fives evidence of a very considerable 
...ag@mount of thought and planning. Basic- 
t'! ly it is a compromise designed to 
atisfy all of the various elements ‘in 
British air transportation but it also 
ids promise of being workable inso- 
as British requirements are con- 


ened. 
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Britain’s air transport problems differ 
reatly from those of the United States. 
fer internal routes are not of any sub- 
lantial importance in contrast to the 
reat importance of the U. S. domestic 
work. Her primary problem is that 
connecting her island bastion with 

possessions and Commonwealths 
ound the world while the U. S. out- 
bok lacks any such acute need for 
orld-wide communications with the 
xception of Alaska, the Canal Zone, 
ind the Pacific islands. 


In addition there is a wide funda- 
hental difference in transport concept. 
ith all due credit, the British are 
hore inclined to provide services on 
he basis of requirements, i. e., to trans- 
ort those who have to be transported. 
he U. S. air transport industry has 
¢n developed on a much more ag- 
ressive and imaginative concept of 
ulesmanship by which air services are 
sold” and are made sufficiently attrac- 
® and appealing to draw patronage. 
me principal job of the U. S., the chief 
fic-generating country of the world, 
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Mi he /adependent Voice of American Aeronautics 


Acting Head of ATA 
Stuart G. Tipton, counsel for the Air 
Transport Association, was named act- 
ing president of ATA following the 


death March 5 of Col. Edgar S. 
Gorrell, who had headed the associa- 
tion since 1936. 


Lil Salloline 


Discounts Held Up 


The CAB suspended for 90 days 
the operation of discount tariffs on 
the Universal Air Travel Plan and 
government travel, to have been 
effective March 25, and called for a 
hearing to determine the legality of 
the discounts. The CAB action was 
predicated on the question of 
whether the 5% discount may be 
unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
preferential. 





Interchange Accepted 


United Air Lines has disclosed at 
the CAB’s North Central hearing in 
DesMoines that it wil] enter into 
an interchange agreement with 
Western Air Lines at Denver, 

viding a direct 1-place service : ion 
Los Angeles to Chicago-New York. 
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cotta, however. 

os Now) 
craft after World The 
1919, to September, 1923, for a total of only 
tional Association of Machinists for an in- 


Surplus Plane Prices: There is no final 
formula as yet for the pricing of surplus air- 
eo parts and equipment. Changes can be 
from time to time. One thing is 
Prices that plane- 
hungry purchasers 
are paying for 
lus planes are 

pelativets far 
higher than the 
Government re- 
ceived for surplus 
War I—and this . 
fact should help 
prevent any unjustified criticism of the avia- 
tion industry. 

The Department of Commerce has just dug 
up some old records showing that surplus 
planes and equipment which had an original 
cost of $70,000,000 were sold from November, 
$7,000,000—a 10 percent return for the Gov- 
ernment, While accurate percentage figures 
are not available on current sales, they will 
run many times the World War I figure. 
Airline Wage Raises Out: with an eye 
on the whole airline industry, a special emer- 
gency board last fortnight turned down a joint 
request of Eastern Air Lines and the Interna- 
crease of pay rates ranging from five to 10 
cents an hour above the established maximum. 

The emergency board, first of its kind ap- 
pointed by the President, warned that if the 
air carrier industry in general faced serious 
wage and employment problems because of 
competitive and operating conditions, wage 
boosts might be sought “on an industry-wide 

The board, accordingly, upheld the previous 
findings of a national railway labor panel 
which had denied the requested increase, and 
declared that wage rates established by the 
panel “should not be disturbed.” The board’s 
decision is subject to review by’ Stabilization 
Director William H. Davis where the “hold the 
line” formula is expected to be invoked again. 


Sweden-U. S. Service’ Signing of an 
agreement by Sweden and the United States, 
just disclosed in Stockholm, providing for 
flights of mutual courier planes between the 
two countries is expected to be put into full 
use soon. SILA (Swedish Intercontinental 
Airlines) will start flying to the U. S. before 
long. Training flights from Prestwick, Scot- 
land, to Iceland are due shortly by SILA. 
Traffic is regarded as courier service, but it 
is considered probable that essential passen- 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW 


“Here, Herrenvolk and sons of the Sun, is what a Thunderbolt pilot sees as he peels off to wipe you out... 
You've heard about the Thunderbolt?*,..Of course you have, but as we say in our quaint American way, 
you ain't heard nothin’ yet... You've brought ‘em down?... well, that happens, too, but at what a cost men, 
what a cost...The records tell that gratifying story. @ And naturally you've examined with awe, these 
instruments and other details of the few ships that fall into your hands...so we don't hesitate to publish this 
fine view. @, Confidentially, we're well aware that if you had the blueprints and complete specifications, you 
haven't the time... you haven't the material...and more important still... you haven't, and never have had, 


the kindof people...with the kind of spirit and the free- *THE RECORDS OF FIGHTER 
SQUADRONS EMPHASIZE THE UN- 
MATCHABLE PERFORMANCE OF THE 
name ‘Thunderbolt’, a synonym for allied air supremacy.” THUNDERBOLT AND ITS PILOTS. 


man’s pride of accomplishment, which have made the 


REPUBLIC @ AVIATION 


CORPORATION 


Farmingdale, L. I, N.Y. Wakers of the Mighty Thunderbolt Evansville, Ind. 











NE of the big stories of the war is the magnifi- 
QO cent work being done by the commercial air- 
lines and their civilian crews in transporting vital 
cargoes to the four corners of the earth. They have 
rushed the weapons of victory to many a distant 
battlefield. They are blazing new trails for Amer- 
ica’s postwar supremacy in trans-global commer- 
cial aviation. 


Goodyear is proud that a very high percentage of 
these big world-ranging transports are equipped 
with Goodyear airplane tires, tubes, wheels and 
brakes. From the ice-covered runways of Green- 
land to the blistering sands of Africa, this famed 
“landing crew” has proved its standout depend- 
ability and durability under the most difficult 


emergency conditions. 


That is why Goodyear equipment is so widely used 
on all types of planes today — military, commercial 
and private. That is why it will pay you to specify 
Goodyear airplane tires, tubes, wheels and brakes 
— either the time-proved Multiple Disc or the new 
completely automatic Single Dise — together with 
master cylinder, hydraulic hose and connections. 


Griptred, Chemigum, Airfoam, Plicfilm, Plieform, Plicfoam, Iceguard—T. M.'s The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


GOooD 


AVIATION PRODUCTS ~ 


































This all-star combination assures better-balanced, 
matched units engineered to meet the most rigid 
specifications. Our engineers will be glad to assist 
you in selecting the proper type of Goodyear tire, 
tube, wheel and brake to meet your service require- 
ments. Write: Goodyear, Aeronautics Department, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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is one of development in the interest of trade and 
national welfare. 

Thus it is clear from the White Paper that the 
dominant force in the British plans is an Empire-Com- 
monwealth air system in which British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation will remain the primary instru- 
mentality. The government will continue to exert the 
majority influence in the company although private 
capital is being invited to participate. Such a govern- 
ment-dominated Empire link was fully expected. It is 
a British plan to meet British requirements and as 
such it has no counterpart, or need for a counterpart, 
in the United States. 

For British internal and European services, private 
capital and prewar private airline interests will be able 
to participate in a second substantial network, while 
South America will be given a third British combine 
in which thé shipping companies will hold a large 

The British air services to South America, largely 
private in nature, will most nearly approximate the 
postwar international air outlook of the United States. 
With one exception, no South American country is 
British. It will be a pioneering field for British air 
development in competition with airlines of other 
nations. 

There is nothing in the British White Paper that 
should give the U. S. any cause for imitation or for 
fear. It indicates more notably than anything else 
that the British have unified their air differences and 
have endeavored to reach a compromise giving every 
faction either participation or satisfaction. The British 
tackled their problems with hard-headed realism. It 
is a government-inspired policy providing a blending of 
government supervision and private enterprise. 

Of special interest to Senator Brewster, whose ob- 
structionist tactics are holding up U. S. international 
air plans, and to Senator Pat McCarran, whose bill to 
create a single All-American Flag Line is now receiv- 
ing committee consideration, should be the paragraph 
from the White Paper on the subject of monopoly. 

“The government are convinced,” the White Paper 
said, “that the policy of a single chosen instrument, 
whatever may have been its merits in the past, is un- 
suited to deal with the great expansion of the future. 
There must therefore be several transport under- 
takings. A single entity even if it could effectively 
include and use all the varied experience of aviation 
and transportation which it is necessary to bring in, 
would be too large and far flung to fulfill the require- 
ment of individual supervision of all the routes 
operated. 

“Moreover while as stated above it is clearly de- 
sirable to eliminate wasteful competition between 
British oprators on the same route, it is none the less 
desirable both to avoid a sealed pattern of management 
and operation and to encourage different managements 
to try out their own ideas. This would’ in no way 
prevent the constant pooling of experience and the 
government’s plan is designed to secure this.” 

As we have said in these columns previously, what 
the U. S. needs is a unified policy and not a single 
airline. The unified policy can best be achieved 
through in government coordination and not 
through a monopolistic airline combination which could 
not, under any circumstances, represent the best in 
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THE CAPITAL RIRLINE 
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UNITED 


AIR LINES 








HAYES FAMED 
EXPANDER TUBE BRAKES WooreR AIR 
ARE STANDARD Aways 
ON LINES SUCH AS THESE —= 





HAYE 


WHEELS 
and BRAKES 


mean GOOD FOOTINGS—both 
on the ships—and on operating 
reports—for reasons like these: 





1. WEIGHT SAVING . . . for more pay-load. 
2. SIMPLE DESIGN . . . for easy maintenance. 


3. ADVANCED ENGINEERING and RUGGED CON- 
STRUCTION .. . for accurate control, rapid heat 
dissipation, freedom from fading, grabbing, warping, 
seizing. Brakes conservatively designed to safely 








take up to 100% overloads in emergencies. nee Ses ar. == 
4. LOW COST PER LANDING . . . for revenve-retain- et tee t-enainn bonkers, wihelne 
si fgg Ae Boeing B-17 and B-29 and Consolidated B-24 


.. Hayes Wheels and Expander Tube Brakes. 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 
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gers will be permitted on the route. Converted B-17 Flying 
Fortresses with a capacity of 14 passengers will be used by ty 
Swedes, while in Stockholm it was reported that the Americay 
will use C-54s. The Swedish line has ordered 10 C-54s aj 
plans to put them into cperation over the Atlantic via Ney. 
foundland as soon as they are delivered. The Swedish plang 
now are operating regularly from Stockholm to Prestwick an 
from Stockholm to Helsinki, Finland. 


Transport Helicopters: Large transport helicopters appar 
ently are a lot further advanced than is generally believed. 
least one gyroplane, which comes under this category, already 
has been flight tested. 

Luftwaffe’s Jet Plane: while the development of U. &- 
made jet planés has advanced far beyond the knowledge of th 
general public, the Army Air Forces took occasion last fortnigh 
to dispel’ some of the mystery regarding the vaunted Germa 
jet planes. 


“From the first sighting of these aircraft to the end of Jan. 
ary,” said the AAF, “our flyers have reported seeing an accumu 
lative total of 685 jet planes. Lack of aggressiveness is show 
by the fact that only 166 encounters resulted in combat.” Ay 

March 1, German jet planes had been able to shoot dow 
only four AAF bombers and seven fighters. Up to that tim 
AAF bombers and fighters had shot down 49 jet planes whik 
AAF fighters alone had destroyed 55 German jets on the ground 

Despite great superiority in speed, the German jets—th 
Messerschmitt 163 and 262 and the Arado 234—have not affordel 
the German pilots any great advantage in combat. The pilot 
appeared to be unfamiliar with their aircraft and unwilling b 
take aggressive action. 













“Secret Gets Out’: The fact that Ryan Aeronautical Co, 
in mass production for the Navy on one of the most successhil 
jet fighters yet developed is still an official secret so far as 
Navy Department is concerned However, as in the case 
many other aviation “secrets” on which a co-operative aviatia 
press has been scooped, the secret was “let out” in Congres 
Rep. Edward V. Izac (D., Cal.) was the first to discuss it, stating 
flatly in a speech on housing that Ryan employes engaged b 
building the new jet plane were desperately in need of mon 
housing. Don’t look for the Navy to loosen up on more detail 
however, for another two months. 


Swedes Form Board: A Swedish Aeronautical Board is it 
the making. Up to 1936 all government aviation business i 
Sweden was handled by a person in the Department of Com 
munications. In 1936 it was taken over by the Board of Roai 
and Waterway Constructions, This arrangement was reg 
only as temporary, and now to keep pace with expansion pl 
it is regarded as time for an independent aeronautical boari 
It will have a special aeronautical director, and there will & 
four other high officials representing civil aviation, commercid] 
trade, foreign relations and the military air force. The directa 
of the new board will be Carl Ljungberg, who already is i 
of aviation in the road and waterway board. 


Aluminum Worries Ease: Production of aluminum, vit# 
to the military aircraft program, probably will exceed earliel 
estimates by 48,000 pounds in the first quarter of 1945 c 





figures are released. This forecast, based on evidence of 
operation between the War Production Board; War Manpo 
Commission, Army, Navy, management and labor, was 

by George Heikes, director of WPB’s Aluminum and Mag 
nesium Division. Army and Navy officials have asked t& 
Aluminum Labor Advisory Committee to give equal co-operatia 
to the greater problem of meeting increasing requirements fe 
aluminum extrusions for aircraft and bridges. The schedule fm 
June calls for a 65 percent increase over February production 
The Labor Committee urged a seven-day work week. 


Resignations: The resignation of the general manager am 
all the members of the board of directors of TACA de Mexica 
S. A, has pointed attention to the fast changing picture 
aviation in Central and South America. 
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May 19,1943, Pan American World Airways 
said. ..‘*The war has been a bitter labora- 
tory for air transport, but a laboratory 
nonetheless. Its benefits should be avail- 
able to all the people in the peace to come.’’ 


Post-war foreign travel 


moves closer to the 








AVERAGE MAN and HIS FAMILY 


By planning to move boldly ahead in 
the post-war period, Pan American 
has laid the groundwork for mass 
transportation by air. 


Pan American’s recently announced 
orders for a large fleet of more-than- 
200-passenger, post-war Clippers has 
produced much comment in the press. 


But only in the aviation field itself 
has there been any awareness of what 
a tremendous stride this decision rep- 
resents! Post-war, 4-engine aircraft 
for 50 passengers have been assumed 
by many people to be the next step 
in transport development. And such 
aircraft will, of course, be operated 
by Pan American on many routes as 
soon as they are available. 

But Pan American’s thinking went 
far beyond such aircraft when it came 
to transatlantic, transpacific, and such 


long-range routes as New York to 
Buenos Aires (5,436 miles). 


For these express routes—which will, 
of course, be supplemented by many 
local services—Pan American has or- 
dered one-hundred and two-hundred- 
passenger, sub-stratosphere Clippers. 

The operation of these giant Clippers 
in combination with 21-passenger and 
50-passenger transports will make pos- 
sible new efficiencies. 

Fares will be so low that for the first 
time post-war foreign travel by air will 
move within reach of the average man 
and his family. 


FAN AMERICAN 


Wortp AIRWAYS 
The System of the Hyng Clippers 
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Giant, 100 and 200-passenger Clippers 
will bring post-war fares within reach 
of the average man and woman. 


scat ach 
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engineering, operating, traffic and administrative abili- 
ties which this country’s over-all air transport industry 
has developed. — 

Now that the British policy has been announced, it 
is time this country moved ahead in getting its own 
house in order. The government is unanimous in 
what it wants. The obstruction is in the Senate where 
a very small group of Senators, prodded by certain 
private interests, have set out to stall and delay govern- 
ment action. -The result of delay may well be serious 
to the development of our commercial foreign air 


Edgar S. Gorrell 


HE untimely death of Colonel Edgar S. Gorrell 

early in March deprives the air transport industry 
of one of its hardest working leaders. As president of 
the Air Transport Association, his was almost a thank- 
less job at times. But no industry association ever had 
a more loyal, devoted, and tireless manager. The con- 
tribution Col. Gorrell has made to the air transport 
industry will be all the more evident when the time 
comes to select a successor. 


Winning Battles With Transports 


ty ALL the uproar over the carrying of a dog by the 
’ Air Transport Command, some highly dramatic 
stories of achievements of the transport plane in the 
war have been overlooked by the‘public press. Here’s 
one that has come to our attention. It is typical of 
many. 

Last August in Normandy, an acute shortage of 
field radios developed. The Germans had struck down 
the walkie-talkie operators leading the troops in the 
assault on Caen and had cut the contact of the forward 
troops with the rear. The same thing had happened 
before. Fi:!d radio supplies were dangerously low. 
They numbered in dozens where they were needed in 
the thousands. 


Plans for the break-through were already unfolding. 
St. Lo was the objective. Barely 24 hours before the 


attack, the answering TWX from the U. S. came in 
It said, in effect, “Proceed with attack as planned; 
radios will arrive on time.” 

Even as the artillerymen lined up their targets 
across the green fields of Normandy, a fleet of 4-engined 
Douglas C-54’s of the ATC took off from a U. S. air 
field along the Atlantic Coast. Barely 18 hours later, 
while the opening guns were already spitting flame, 
the first C-54 came to a stop on a base in England 
The radios were rushed to C-47’s of the 9th Troop 
Carrier Command and were flown to the beach-head 
In less than two hours the radios were in the hands of 
the men who were to use them. 

Forty-six tons of radios comprised this rush air ship- 
ment. How far air transport has progressed when a 
heavy load such as this could be ordered, flown across 
the Atlantic and into the thick of battle in a matter 
of hours. Air transport has more than justified its 
use in the war. 


A Notable Milestone 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this coming May, KLM 
the Royal Dutch Airlines, opened its first service. 
The route was between Amsterdam and London. Few 
airlines in the world have had as distinguished a 
history and consistent record of achievement as has 
this well-operated and progressive air transport system 
The Dutch proved to be among the best airline 
operators in the world. The prewar KLM route from 
Amsterdam to the Netherlands East Indies.was the top 
route in speed and service. By the time the present 
war occurred, KLM had an extensive network of lines 
over several continents and had opened a small net 
work in the Dutch West Indies. A sister company, 
KNILM, was making aviation history in the East Indies. 
Now on the 25th anniversary of its organization, KLM 
is looking forward to reorganizing its routes and ex- 
tending them even farther. We are sure that everyone 
in the American aviation industry wishes KLM God- 
speed on completing its first 25 years of service. 


Wayne W. ParrisH. 





Not a Luxury! 
Assam, India, 
February 23, 1945. 
To the Editor: 
I am submitting this to you in the hope 
that it is of sufficient merit to warrant print- 


ing in your publication. I thank you in t 
in script ($158 cash). 





However the total cost 


Too Much Paper Work 


Waterville, Me., 
March 14, 196 


To the: Editor: 


I am wondering if there isn’t some way thal 
we can institute a concerted and concentrated 





advance for your kind attention. 

America’s airlines have placed advertising 
emphasis cn luxuriousness with the resultant 
belief by a major portion of the American 
people that air travel is a luxury not to be 
indulged in by travelers of moderate means. 
Actually air transportation costs little more 
than first class Pullman rail travel. The air- 
Hines are presenting to the buyers the luxury 
factor; rather than the fact that considering 
time saved air travel is as cheap—in some 
cases cheaper—than rail travel. Professor 
Puffer in his book “Air Transportation” bears 
-witness to this: “The cost of a flight from 
New York to Los Angeles would be about $140 


8 


of fare and extra loss of time—for a man 
earning $3500 yearly would be about $175 by 
reil.” 


Air travel saves time and time is very 
often money; it is this point which should 
be emphasized in attracting buyers’ attentions 
The airlines would do well to attempt to 
establish the correct impression that air travel 
is safe, swift, and economical; rather than 
creating the impression that air travel is es- 
sentially only a luxury. 


SGT. SEYMOUR WALTER LEVINE, 
Northern A.S.A.C 





campaign for lessening of the requirements for 
a private pilot. I think that in the interest 
of safety for commercial work the presem 
commiercial license is not too strict. How 
ever, I can see no reason why the fellow whe 
wants to get a private license should have ® 
be subjected to all of the study work, hous 
of classroom on meteorology, navigation, alt 
craft, motors, etc., all material which he wil 
never use, before he is able to obtain a pilots 
license. 

I have found that the person who wanl 
to get a private license has no great diff 
culty with his flight test but does have difficulty 
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Performance! 
Dependability! © 


MARTIN Aircraft 
Excel in All 3! 
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AKE the Martin B-26 Marauder, for example. Speed of over 300 m.p.h., 

the firepower of eleven .50 calibre guns, heavy bombload, plus a record 
for exceptional accuracy in bombing . . . all these establish her outstanding 
performance. In. dependability, there’s her rugged strength, structural 
soundness, one-engine performance. Combat losses have been only four- 
tenths of one percent, while in training in the U. S. in 1943 she had the best 
safety record of any bomber. Maintenance? She requires less than any other 
bomber. Result: amazing availability which enables her to be in the air 
well over 80% of the time. 


A Ben same features are stressed in the Martin Mars. For performance, 
there's her record of 4,227 miles, non-stop; on another flight she carried 
23,846 Ibs. of mail. The Mars is the world’s most economical airplane. 
Under optimum conditions, she can operate at less than 6 cents per ton-mile 
for a 1000 mile trip, which is the lowest direct flying cost for any transport 
today. Dependability is shown in her ability to make regular trips between 
Alameda and Honolulu every 2 or 3 days. This same quick turn-around 
demonstrates the Mars’ ease of maintenance, especially since a good part 
of this time is spent loading and unloading. She's the world's largest flying 
boat, can climb on two engines and withstood, in test dives, a half-million 
pound pressure on her wings. 


Rr outstanding is the Martin PBM Mariner. Long range, heavy 
bombload and firepower, a remarkable record both as patrol bomber 
and transport ... these are proof of high performance. Dependability is em- 
phasized by rugged construction, ability to take off and land in high seas 
and capacity to take heavy over-loading in emergencies. Indeed, the PBM’s 
dependability has been demonstrated by several successful landings on dry 
land with only minor damage to the planes involved. Ease of maintenance 
has been proven by the Mariner's pioneering of Pacific NATS routes when 
maintenance facilities at advanced bases were rudimentary. 


oY 





Las plane to fly any ocean on a regular commercial schedule, Pan 
American's Martin-built China Clipper served across both oceans for 
more than ten years before meeting an untimely end when she struck a 
darkened boat in a blacked-out harbor. During her decade of service, the 
China Clipper flew the trans-Pacific route for 9 yeafs, then shifted to the 
trans-Atlantic run. Her long years of service are added proof of the perform- 
ance, ease of maintenance and absolute dependability of Martin aircraft. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Editors Note: Yes, Paul the strongman, and 


not John, the preacher, was interested 


big canoe. 


Steers Calls Again 


Lansing, Mich. 
March 5, 1945. 
To the Editor: 

You will recall some time ago I made some 
suggestions relative to the use of words and 
terms, which I felt was for the benefit of the 
industry, and I noticed the favorable com- 
ment of my suggestion. Consequently, I now 
have a couple more that I believe are for the 
best interests of the business. 

For some months past officials of my organ- 
ization have been working with, other states 
in an attempt to gain some uniform aviation 
legislation within the states, and it is ap- 
parent that there are a couple of terms we 
could adopt and avoid the use of a couple 
more by so doing. 

I have discovered that the word “zoning” 
immediately raises the fur on the back of the 
neck of various real estate operators and 
boards, with the consequence that the recom- 
mended Uniform Zoning Law as promulgated 
by CAA and the Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers is hitting some opposition. I believe 
we should avoid the use of the word “zoning” 
and substitute in lieu thereof a term such as 
“approach protection.” 

Oftentimes the individual who raises the 
loudest complaints is located in an area that 
would not be affected, because he is not in 
the runway approaches, nor is the height of 
his structure sufficient to warrant much con- 
sideration. 

In the term “zoning” it embraces far too 
much territory and in the mind of the layman, 
it immediately signifies restrictions or a pro- 
hibition of some kind, so he immediately rises 
to the bait with opposition. 


There is another term I believe we should 
avoid, and that is, in talking of federal 
moneys, state moneys, or any outside money 
for airport improvement or construction, we 
should avoid the use of the term “federal 
aid,” for it smacks too much of “first aid,” 
and in a sense symbolizes some form of sub- 
sidy to a person or municipality which is in- 
capacitated or crippled. I would suggest that 
in referring to a program or legislation of this 


nature, we use the term “assistance.” If it 
is to be federal money let's call it “federal 
assistance” or “financial assistance,” but 


avoid the word “aid.” 

On the face of it these things may seem 
minor, but to those of us who are con- 
stantly working in the field with John Q. 
Public, these objectionables become apparent. 
Therefore, I am merely passing these sugges- 


tions on because I do believe they are 
enough to warrant consideration. 
STEERS, 


SHELDON B. 
President, National Associatj 
of State Aviation Office 


Enthusiastic Over Burnelli 


Red Bank, N. J. 
March 17, 1948) 

To the Editor: 
As a subscriber to and consistent reader 
American Aviation I wish to propound 


following query for consideration by your 


self and your staff. 


Why is the Burnelli lifting fuselage, aly 


wing plane never mentioned in your pages? 

This plane, widely publicized, has b 
before the public for over 20 years and p 
sesses these outstanding qualities: 

It is safer than any other plane—its f 
remains intact in a crash, thus enabling ¢ 
cupants, strapped to their seats, to 
death. This has been proven in crash 
ings. 

The Burnelli is more efficient than 
conventional type plane, is cheaper to fab 
cate and more economical] in its operatio 

Why the Burnelli has not been adopted 
the military and transport authorities 
enigmatical to your reader, especially in 
of the fact that had this type plane been § 
use instead of the conventional type of né 
lifting, crash disintegrating fuselage p 
many valuable lives would have been sa 

Many of the finest pilots, military 
transport, have flown and heartily appro 
the Burnelli type characteristics. 

I wonder whether this is or is not a m 
ter deserving the consideration of A 
Aviation. 













FREDERICK W. BARKER. 


Editor's Note: AMERICAN AYVIATIO 
has given recognition to the Burnelli UB- 
since its inception in 1937 and _publis 
news concerning it from Scottish Airer 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., Canadian 
and Foundry Co. Ltd. and Burnelli 
craft of New Jersey. Only last Novemb 
1, AMERICAN AVIATION published a 
column picture of TACA's Burnelli UB-I4 
over Roosevelt Field enroute from Montreal 
to South America. News of the plane has 
been somewhat static since the AAF de- 
clined to put it into production in 1942, but 
postwar possibilities of the transport are 
commanding interest., particularly with 
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SAFETY AFTER SOLO. By Lt. Comdr. John 


R. Hoyt. 356 pp. 


$3. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 





period in the time between 500 to 700 or 1000 
hours because of cockiness, and a third danger 
period occurs between 250Q and 3000 hours 
because of willful depreciation of safety rules. 
Lt. Comdr. Hoyt aims to aid the pilot who 
has acquired enough flight time to become 


over-confident and careless. He points out 
how to combat the danger periods by ac- 


* quiring the right mental attitude, correct tech- 


nique and knowledge of what to expect. Such 
simple things as advice to “fly the plane, not 
the controls” are followed by facts about 
weather, cross-country flying, night flying, in- 
strument turns and altitude flying which any 
pilot regardless of flight time can read to 
good advantage. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND FLYERS. By 
Willard Wiener. 196 pp. $2.75. The Infantry 
Journal, Washington. 

The record of the men behind the men 
who fiy the fighters and the bombers—those 
know-how aviation leaders in the civilian-AAF 
pilot training program must not soon be for- 








gotten. This interesting and dramatic book 
is a complete record of the operators of the 
Army’s Contract Pilot Schools, the flying in 
structors, ground school instructors and me 
chanics who teamed with the Army to train 
aviation cadets in flying fundamentals. It & 
the story of the red tape slashing, obstacle 
surmounting businessmen and the glory-fore 
going flying men who did their job so well 

Wiener takes special incidents at the variow 
schools and handles their portrayal well, knit 
ting them together into a fascinating story of 
grass-root experiences. He describes how 
America came back from the “beer bust” of 
unpreparedness as seen by the German ait 
man, Ernst Udet, who on his visit to’ the 
United States had told Major William F. Long 
Texas flying school operator, that Germany 
was preparing for a war with England & 
eight or 10 years. 

The book tells how Col. Robert Scott, while 
a supervisory officer at a_ civilian-operated 
school in California, slashed the percentages 
of washouts. One of his students, whom he 
coached from early backwardness, was Charles 
Sawyer who later became the wearer of the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and 11 air medals 

In a 57-page appendix and index the author 
gives valuable reference material on the Aero- 
nautical Training Society and its membe 
schools. 

WwW. L. BR. 
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Lower Sound-Level Cyclones 
Jor Increased Passenger Comfort 


Smooth, quiet flight, which builds appreciation for air travel, is 
THE WRIGHT TURBO-SUPERCHARGER 
possible in two ways. One is to blanket noise with soundproofing, a Light and compact, the Wright 
. . om , — : . bo-su] harger ides low 
method costly in weight. The other is to eliminate noise at its source. Seas genera we 
} level fuel economy at altitude. 
. . . Air-cooled blades permit buried 
aA *r re O 7CE "< OS OI syciones ave iong - . ; ‘O- ° 

Lower reduction gear rati 1 Cyclones have long helped cut pr i ecealihidigien die duets aiitheiitiie: 
peller noise. Now, coupled with the new Wright turbo-supercharger, Lowered exhaust noise adds 
comfort for passengers and crew. 


Cyclones bring sound levels still lower by decreasing exhaust noise. 


Added comfort from lowered sound levels is important to all passen- 
gers and air crews. It is comfort which will do much to bring about 
greater public acceptance of travel by air. - ° 
) Aircraft Engines 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT 


WRIGHT POWERS TONNAGE OF 











BREEZE 


MAR K 





ILOTS appreciate the ease of control achieved through the use 

of Breeze-engineered Tab Control Systems in the largest air- 
craft. Fingertip operation of the cockpit unit transmits tremendous 
controlling force quickly and surely through the entire system to 
act on flap surfaces. 

Here is a system that takes the labor out of flying a heavy 
ship, that makes possible positive action with a minimum of effort. 
Whether the problem is to move the large control surfaces of a 
50,000 pound cargo ship like the new Fairchild C-82 Packet, or 
those of a light plane, Breeze engineers and produces the system 
best fitted to meet the requirements. Compact and light in weight, 
Breeze quick-acting, fingertip, mechanical controls are built to 
carry the load. Your inquiries are invited. 


Guu“ 


CORPORATIONS, INC. 


NEW JERSEY 








New Booklets 


Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita Division, Wich- 


the 

gms Build the Boeing B-29 and the Boeing 
Kaydet.” It is the story of the Wichita Di- 
yision’s operations. 


A new safety bulletin (No. 166.45) entitled 
“Why Do Pilots Have Mid-Air Collisions and 
Can They Be Avoided” has just been 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board's 
Bureau, Commerce Building, Washing- 

, Ba Cc. . 


“Petroleum Marches On,” an address delivered 

William R. Boyd, Jr., president, American 
tou Institute, 530 West 50th St, New 
York 20, N. Y., before the winter quarterly 


of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, has been issued as a 16-page bookiet. 


The theory of the airplane propeller, how 


’s language in a new 32-page booklet 

er Theory” just published by the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. Propeller Division, Cald- 
well, N. J. Profusely illustrated with pic- 
and drawings, this booklet 

definitely strips the propeller of most of its 
mystery, and makes its functions easily under- 
gandable even to the nontechnical reader. 


Two new reports of interest to aviation have 


Ss. 
They are “Breaking Radius of Discolored Wood 
fm Aircraft Veneers” (No. 22) and “Bleed- 
Through of Glue in Aircraft Plywood” (No. 
141). 


‘ 

A new booklet on “The Airport Service 
Operator” and the part he plays in the dis- 
ffibution and servicing of aircraft, aircraft 
parts, supplies and equipment has been pre- 


A four-page folder describing the Univac 
Brake Intensifier for Aircraft is now avail- 
able from Pesco Products Co., Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., 11610 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 6, O. 


“Jacksonville, Florida—Center of Aviation in 
the Southeast” is the title of a new four-color 
illustrated booklet published by the Jackson- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville 2, 
Fla., which presents the city’s many positive 
advantages as an aviation center both now and 
after the war. 


The story of the Aeroprop, how it is built, 
and the men and women who build it is pre- 
sented in a 48-page case-bound booklet just 
teleased by the Aeroproducts Division, General 
Motors Corp., P. O. Box 1047, Municipal Air- 
port, Dayton 1, O. The book is profusely il- 
lustrated in color and black and white. 


Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, New 
York, has published two new illustrated man- 
uals, one giving details of the gyrosyn com- 
pass, and the other of the autitude gyro. 


A 38-page booklet on “Production Manage- 
ment and How It Affects Productivity, Costs, 
Employment” has been issued by Albert Ra- 
mond and Associates, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 


A new case-bound, pocket-size handbook en- 
titled “Quality Control” has just been released 
by Continental Machines, Inc., 1301 Washing- 
ton A®e., South, Minneapolis, Minn. Its 140 
Pages include over 200 photographs, diagrams 
and charts, and give a concise explanation of 
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scientific inspection through controls offered 
by precision measuring instruments. 


“Advice to Employer Regarding Selective 
Service” which outlines the new certification 
procedure for deferment requests and pro- 
vides employers with an overall statement of 
Selective Service procedures affecting occupa- 
tional deferments has been issued by the 
War Production Board. (Text available.) 


Esquire Magazine, Madison at 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y., has made available in booklet 
form the survey on “U. S. Market for Heli- 
copters” compiled by its research ent. 


Kellett Aircraft Corp., Upper Darby. Pa., 
has issued an eight page leaflet entitled “An- 
swering Some Helicopter Questions.” 


Fluid Heat Division, Anchor Post Fence Co., 
Baltimore 24, Md., has published a four-page 
folder describing its aircraft heaters and auto- 
motive type heaters, and showing three-color 
cutaway views of each type. 


The M. W. Kellogg Co., 225 Broadway, New 


contributions to the various forms of refinery 
equipment. 


Krembs and Company, 669 West Ohio Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois, have issued a pamphlet 
showing the application of their Pluxine Flexes 
to stainless steei, stainless iron, and nickel and 
chrome alloys. The information contained in 
this literature is especially applicable to the 
aviation industry. The data was prepared by 
a group of consulting welding engineers. 


Perfection Tool & Metal Heat Treating Co., 
1740 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 22, IIL. 
have just issued a booklet called “Fifty Facts.” 
It cites actual experience in 50 manufactur- 
ing plants, showing how more than half the 
tools in common use may be made to work 
longer and bettér, through the use of (a) 
new and better ways of hardening soft steels 
and (b) a supplementary treatment called 
“AD-LIFE” for previously hardened, finished 
tools. 





New Films 


Two new films—‘“Target Japan” and “Pa- 
cific Firepower"—have been made available 
by the Navy’s Industrial Incentive Division for 
showing to war workers in plants and to labor 
unions. The first is a 12-minute film em- 
phasizing the task force built around the air- 
craft carrier. It was produced in cooperation 
with the March of Time, and is available in 
both 16 mm and 35 mm prints. The second, 
available is 16 mm only, features the part 
played by aircraft in the conquest of the 
Marianas. A nominal rental charge is made 
for these films. They may be obtained from 
Chief of the Industrial Incentive Division, 2118 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 25, 
yD <& 


A new 16 mm educational sound film is now 
available for showing from the Aeroproducts 
Division of General Motors Corp. Educational 
in nature, the film explains the need for and 
value of propellers, records the short history 
of Aeroproducts, and tells of the methods used 
in the manufacture of the Aeroprop. Running 
time is 18 minutes. Requests should be sent 
to C. J. Proud, Aeroproducts Div., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 





Twenty-five Years Ago 











Air Mail Pilot James H. Knight flew 
340 miles from New York to Cleveland in 
two hours, 10 minutes, an average speed 
carrying 16,000 letters. 


of 157 mph., 
(March 30, 


lished between a seaplane and the 
Naval Air Station at — 
D. C., and between a seaplane and 

a submarine in the Navy meek, 
demonstrating possible 

tion up te 70 miles between 

rine and seaplane. (March 30, 1920) 


Capt. W. R. Lawson and Lt. R. E. Davis 
made a military reconnaissance flight of 
900 miles, between Langley Field, Va.- 
Camp Glenn, N. C.- , N. C.- 


.-Langley Field, The 

flying time was 11 hours, 23 min- 

utes and the elapsed time 58 hours, 25 
minutes. (March 31-April 2, 1920) 


Lt. Everett Davis, 8th Aero Squad- 
ron, in a D.H.-4-B, flew from Kelly 


The first Aero Conference of South 
Africa began its sessions. (April 1, 1920) 


Air mail service was opened on 
the Frejus-Toulouse-Rabat route, 
for Spanish mails between Barce- 
lona, Alicante and Malaga. 

1, 1920) 


Juan Leguia, the son of the Peruvian 
president, broke the local record for non- 
stop flight, covering 300 miles between 
Lima and Trujille, Peru, in a Curtiss 
“Oriole”. (April 4, 1920) 





Fifteen Years Ago 











The Cincinnati Aircraft Show was in 
progress for the week, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(March 26-April 1, 1930) 


Capt. Frank M. Hawks was towed 
a glider, by a Waco plane, from 
Diego, Calif. te New York City, 
miles, in 36 hours, 47 minutes 
flying time. (March 30, 1930) 


William Alexander, pilot, Capt. L. A. 
Yancey, navigator, and Zeh Bouck, radio 
operator, reached Bermuda from New 
York, after spending the night on the 
sea sixty miles from Bermuda. (Stinson, 
Wright Whirlwind motored) (April 1-2) 


The third annual All-American 
Aircraft Show was held for a week 
in Detroit, Mich. (April 5-13, 1930) 


Orville Wright was awarded the first 
Daniel Guggenheim medal for Aeronau- 
tics. (April 8, 1930) 











Wing strength for a Superfortress 


That gleaming mass of metal, rugged and 
thick as a railroad rail, is a lower rear 
spar chord, one of the vital structural 
members of a Boeing Superfortress wing. 
When the photograph was taken it was 
being shaped on a huge milling machine 
in Boeing’s Wichita plant. Today it’s 
flying over Tokyo. 

The design and construction of the 
wing—utilizing the Boeing “117” airfoil 
—is one of the factors that make B-29 
performance possible. Without it, long- 
range missions, at fighter-plane speed, 
with immense bomb-loads, would still be 
in the realm of wishful thinking. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER ¢ THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Engineers of the Boeing Aerodynamics 
Unit developed the wing and proved the 
remarkable qualities of its airfoil in wind 
tunnel tests. Building the necessary tre- 
mendous strength into the wing structure 
was the next step, and heavy chords 
were designed for the main spars. Weigh- 
ing 255 pounds when machined, this 
chord of aluminum alloy, pictured 
above, is the largest extruded part ever 
used in a production airplane. 

In the systematic bombing of Japan, 
the B-29’s superior aerodynamic design 
and sturdy construction have helped the 
stout-hearted men of the 2oth Air Force 


Finish the Fight — with Wer Bonds 


to bring many a crippled Superfortress 
back to base, even though severely dam- 
aged over the target by flak or fighter 
Opposition. 

To the task of building warplanes 
worthy of the skill and high courage of 
American airmen, all Boeing's abilities 
are dedicated today. 


In a future time of peace, Boeing prod 
ucts will continue to be soundly and hon 
estly designed, engineered and manufac 
tured. Tomorrow, as today, you can know 
of any airplane ... if it's “Built by 
Boeing” it’s built to lead. 


BOEING 

















©© Meet our new co-pilot °° 








There’s no telling just how far science will take us in the 
next decade of progress in aviation. But there are some indi- 
cations as to the direction it is likely to take. 


For one thing, the ability of the petroleum industry to 
furnish commercial quantities of better than 100-octane gaso- 
line after the war automatically opens up opportunities to 
improve .the performance and economy of post-war airplanes. 


You are already familiar with the tremendous advances 
made possible by the widespread use of 100-octane gasoline 
containing Ethyl fluid—particularly in military planes. How- 
ever, 100-octane is by no means the ceiling. Experimental fuels 


with antiknock ratings so high that they cannot be expressed 
by the octane scale are already in production. By blending 
these fuels with Ethyl fluid the petroleum industry will be able 
to offer super-octane aviation gasolines. 

The period immediately following the war may well become 
one of experimentation aimed at finding the most effective 
methods of utilizing these super fuels. 
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Let’s Keep It The Best Place On Earth 


@ Continental U.S.A. is only about 1% per cent of the 
earth’s surface, but it is the biggest country in productive 
power. Also, it is the best place in terms of human oppor- 
tunities and standard of living. 

We have had to fight for it. We have to exercise eternal 
vigilance and work hard to preserve it. We must keep it 
the best place on earth, now, in our new era of increasing 
global air transportation. 

We have the engineering and aircraft manufacturing 
ability and the airline experience to keep the U.S.A. the 


first among nations as an airfaring people. We believe 
that Americans are alert to the necessity, effectively, to 
utilize what is possible only with air transportation. 

To help insure our nation’s prosperity and security, 
American Airlines is preparing to expand its domestic 
services after the war with a great fleet of the fastest and 
most modern Flagships. In the meantime, thanks for your 
cooperation. More than ever we are eager to receive your 
suggestions—both from those who can and those who 
cannot travel with us now. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES »... 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL .ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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New Equipment for Airlines a Possibility 


Data on Exact Requirements of Domestic 
Lines Being Gathered at APB’s Request 


By Barsara C. McNaMee 


eo BEBE IS A POSSIBILITY that we may be able to get some new 
equipment for the airlines to enable them to meet essential war 
demands for air transportation,” Henry P. Nelson, director of the Aircraft 
Division of the War Production Board, announced at the first meeting of 
the newly-formed Airlines Advisory Committee on March 21 in Washing- 
ton. Nelson said statistics are being collected on the exact requirements of 
the airlines for presentation to the Aircraft Production Board. 


The t of obtaining new equip- 
ment for the airlines became brighte 
with the announcement that all authority 
to act as a claimant agency for the air- 
lines has been transferred to the Aircraft 
Division. For the first time since the 
outset of the war, the airlines now have 
an organization to plead their case before 
the Requirements Committee, which di- 
vides available material and production 
= gare ig the military and essential 

needs, 


Reconversion Costly 


The reconversion of military planes to 
civilian uses is highly uneconomical, the 
committee agreed. Nelson pointed out 
that it requires more manhours of more 
highly developed skills to convert a plane 
which has been in use as a military trans- 

than it does to build a new plane. 

e committee was also in agreement that 

a business stand- 
point since it costs as much to convert 
an obsolete DC-3 as it does to buy a new 
modern-type plane, 








Grover Loening, technical consultant to 
the WPB chairman, pointed out that steel 
and other critical materials are diverted 
each month for the production of new 
railroad cars and rails. Loening said it 
should be proven to the Armed Forces 
that the production of new planes for the 
airlines is as vital to the war effort as 
rail cars or new planes for the Troop 
Carrier Command. 

Some of the facts cited by committee 
members to prove the need for more air 
transport equipment were that 10 percent 
of the domestic air mail is now being re- 
fused and that, although the overall num- 
ber of priority passengers carried on do- 
mestic lines is only 60 percent on many 
individual runs it has a yearly average as 
high as 90 percent. 

L. Welch Pogue, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board told the meeting that 
American airlines on foreign and inter- 
American routes should be given the 


newest equipment available. If our pres- 
ent obsolete planes are converted, they 
will not stand comparison with new 
models being developed by foreign coun- 
tries, he said. The potential value of 
our foreign reputation must not be for- 
gotten, he added. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
believes that with additional equipment 
the domestic airlines could be of great 
value to the war effort in the carrying 
of emergency cargo and personnel, H. H. 
Kelly, director of ODT’s Division of Ma- 
terials and Equipment, told the meeting. 
ODT has transferred to the Aircraft Di- 
vision its authority to act as claimant 
agency for the airlines in the procuring 
of manpower and materials. 


WMC Has Suggestion 


George N. Weintraub, of the War Man- 
power Commission, stated that the tight 
manpower situation would be greatly 
eased if the highly skilled mechanics now 
working on the conversion of military 
transports to commercial planes could be 
freed for maintenance by producing new 
commercial transports with the less skilled 
and fewer number of men needed for that 
operation. 

ODT, CAB and the airlines will join 
with the Aircraft Division in summarizing 
the needs of the airlines to present to 
Aircraft Production Board Chairman J. A, 
Krug, Nelson said. Krug told the air- 
lines executives present at the meeting 
that he is in sympathy with the entire 
program. The problem of maintaining an 
adequate air transportation system in- 
creases in the same ratio as the difficulties 
of the war program increase and as the 
fighting fronts become more active and 


Among those attending the Industry Advisory Committee meeting were (seated clockwise around tables): E. V. Rickenbacker, president. 
of Eastern Air Lines; W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines; C. Bedell Monro president of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines; L. Welch 
Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board; H. H. Kelly, of Office of Defense Transportation; T. P. Wright, administrator of the. 


Civil. Aeronautics Administration; Henry Nelson, director of the War 
*% Edwards, of the WPB Industry Advisor 


tor of the WPB aircraft division; A. 


Production Board's aircraft division; Morton H. Wilner, deputy direc- 
Committee; Leo S. Panek, assistant director of the WPB 


aircraft division; Col. William B. Harding, director of Aircraft Division of Surplus Property Board; Robert F. Six, president of Continental 
Air Lines; and Halsey R. Bazley, president of Al] American Aviation. Those seated between tables in center of picture (front to back): 
Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental & Western Air; Paul F. Collins, president of Northeast Airlines; Sigmund Janas, president of 
Colonial Airlines; and Ralph S. Damon, vice president and general manager of American Airlines. 
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| Aviation Calendar 


April 10-19—World Air Transport Op- 
erators meeting, Havana. 

April 24—First meeting Aircraft 
Manufacturers Advisory Committee of 
WPB, Washington. 

Jume 2—Interhemisphere conference 
on frequency allocations and revi- 
sions, Rio de Janeiro. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3—National Aviation 
Clinic, Oklahoma City. Pre-Clinic 
conference Oct. 27. (Arrangements 
tentative, depending on ODT regula- 
tions in force at that time.) 











farflung, he said. He praised the air- 
lines for their tremendous performance 
with limited equipment in the past. four 


ears. 
‘ Col. William B. Harding, Director of the 
Aircraft Division of the Surplus Property 
Board, said that SPB does not want sur- 
pluses to become a handicap to pro- 
duction. 

“Their place is filling the gap for 
emergency needs,” he said. 

Nelson revealed that the Army Air 
Forces have advised him that they are 
sympathetic to the airlines’ situation and 
will be glad to consider their proposals 
as soon as they are presented concretely 
as to the exact number and general type 
of planes needed. 


List of Those Present 


The following members of the committee 
attended the meeting: Halsey R. Bazley, 
president, All American Aviation, Inc.; 
Ralph Damon, vice president, American 
Airlines; John E. Slater, executive vice 
president, American Export Airlines; 
Sigmund Janas, president, Colonial Air- 
lines; Robert F. Six, president, Continental 
Air Lines; C. E. Woolman, vice president, 
Delta Airlines; E. V. Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent, Eastern Air Lines; Paul F. Collins, 
president, Northeast Airlines; Franklin 
Gledhill, vice president, Pan American 
Airways; Harold J. Roig, president, Pan 
American Grace Airways; C. Bedell 








Monro, president, Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines; Jack Frye, president, Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air; W. A. Patterson, 
president, United Air Lines. 

Other members of the committee who 
were unable to attend the meeting are: 
T. E. Braniff, president, Braniff Airways; 
Carleton Putnam, president, Chicago and 
Southern Airlines; Stanley C. Kennedy, 
president, Hawaiian Airlines; G. T. Baker, 
president, Nationa] Airlines; Croi] Hunter. 
president, Northwest Airlines; Leo H. 
Dwerlkotte, executive vice president, 
Western Air Lines and J. W. Miller, 
president, Mid-Continent Airlines. 


National Aviation Elects 
F. F. Robinson President; 
Succeeds Frank F. Russell 


Frederick F. Robinson, formerly vice 
president and secretary of National Avia- 
tion Corp., has been elected president of 
the firm to succeed Frank F. Russell, who 

been on leave of absence as head 
of the National Aviation War Production 
Council until his recent election as head 
of Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 

George A. West, treasurer of National 
Aviation, has been named secretary in 
addition to his present duties, and M. E. 
Tindall has been elected assistant treas- 
urer. 


Secretary Wallace Really Meant It! 





Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace (left) is greeted by Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce William A. Burden as Wallace steps from an Ercoupe at Washington National 
Airport after completing his first 45-minute flying lesson. 


Secretary Wallace told a Congressional 
subcommittee last fortnight that he was 
so interested in aviation that he intended 
to take up private flying, then proved his 
pronouncement by beginning flying les- 
sons. 

Wallace’s initial flights were taken in an 
Ercoupe at Washington Natiogal Airport 
under the instruction of Paul young, as- 
sistant chief of the CAA’s genera] in- 
spection division. 

Young described Wallace as a normal 
student, who should solo after the usual 
five hours of instruction. Wallace spent 
45 minutes in the air during his initial 
lesson, took the controls for the takeoff, 





Charter Flight Rules 


Use of gasoline for business char- 
ter flights is permitted under Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

The regulations specify that avia- 
tion gasoline may be used for pilot 
training; transportation of persons 
and cargo; maintenance of pilot 
skill, and aircraft and aircraft en- 
gine airworthiness; commercial fly- 
ing including charter operations; 
crop dusting; aerial seeding; soil 
conservation; forest patrol; power 
and pipeline inspection; police mis- 
sions; and similar essential activi- 
ties, provided that gasoline shall not 
be used for barnstorming, sightsee- 
ing and pleasure flights, and similar 
non-essential activities. 
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flew the ship most of the time, and iined 
up for the landing. 

William A. M. Burden, assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Air, was an inter- 
ested spectator during Wallace’s initial 
flight lesson. 


18,656 Saleable Surplus 
Planes Acquired by RFC 
Through February 15th 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation re- 
ports it has acquired 18,656 saleable air- 
craft, which cost the Government $206,- 
700,000, through February 15 out of a total 
of surplus saleable property costing $606,- 
003,000. Inventory of non-saleable prop- 
erty consisting of 13,165 aircraft of mili- 
tary and combat types is shown to have 
cost $640,236,000. 

Since the non-saleable planes have 
been withdrawn from’ RFC’s listing of 
acquisition costs, accurate comparisons 
with the totals as of January 31 are im- 
possible. However, comparison of sales 
prices show that 94 cargo and transport 
planes had been sold on Feb. 15 for 
$506,000 compared to 58 on January 31 for 
$369,976. The number of sales of liaison 
planes has increased from 1,516 for $1,- 
135,264 to 1,920 for $1,514,000; primary 
trainers from 543 for $707,943 to 976 for 
$1,145,000. No change was reported in 
the number of heavy trainers, fighters and 
bombers sold. 
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Final Vote on White Paper to Take Months 


Commons Accepts Three-Company 


Policy as Basis for Legislation 


By W. L. Russet. 


mecessary powers for the new post and 
then there will be another bill to make 
the White Paper a law. Although the 
is anxious to act, the pro- 
take several months. Because 
of this, British railroad and steamship 
interests are not expected to be qualified 
to have representatives at the 


Minister 

that Britain will attempt to write into 
the bi-lateral civil aviation agreements 
that she will negotiate with other coun- 
tries the conditions of the Fifth Freedom 
which was rejected at the Chicago Con- 
ference. Th conditions include the 


The British air transport policy provides 
participation by three operating bodies— 
British Overseas Airways Corp., railways 
and steamship companies and _ travel 


agencies, 
Managed by BOAC 


One corporation managed by BOAC, 
with ste companies invited to take 
part in providing capital and operating 
subsidiaries, would provide the Common- 
wealth routes together with the services 
to the United States and the Far East. 

A second corporation to serve European 
air routes and internal routes of the 
United would a new com- 
pany in which the shareholders would be 
BOAC, four British railway companies, 
shipping lines running to the Continent, 
travel agencies and prewar independent 


The third operating body would be a 
recently formed company (British Latin 
American Air Lines Ltd), owned by 
BOAC and the i 


Eng’ 
and Spain, thence to West Africa and 
uth America. 

The three operating bodies would be 
responsible for the management of their 
services, but the Government would ap- 
prove their directors and retain a gen- 
eral control over broad aviation policy. 
The three units would join in the main- 
of a combined organization for 
their planes and for train- 
their flying and technical staffs. 


8 
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The White Paper, in explaining why the 
proposal for setting up a single chosen 
instrument such as BOAC was discarded, 
declared: 

“The Government is convinced 
that the policy of a single chosen 
instrument, whatever may have 
been its merits in the past, is un- 
suited to deal with the great ex- 
pansion of the future. There must, 
therefore, be several air transport 
undertakings. A single entity, even 
if it could effectively include and 
use all the varied experience of 
aviation and transportation which 
it is necessary to bring in, would 
be too large and far-flung. More- 
over, while it is clearly desirable 
to eliminate wasteful competition 
between British operators on the 
same route, it is none the less de- 
sirable both to avoid a sealed pat- 
tern of management and to encour- 
age different managements to try 
out their own ideas. This would in 
no way prevent the constant pooling 
of experience.” 

Financially, BOAC would be expected 
to have a dominant interest in the lines to 
Asia, Dominions and the U. S., a sub- 
stantial but less than majority interest in 


the European and domestic services anj 
a still smaller share in the South Amer. 


ican line, 


Severely Criticized 


At the final debate on the White Paper 
policy in the House of Commons Con- 
servatives and Labor severely criticized 
the policy. The Conservatives warned 
that the policy would hamper enterprise 
and initiative, and one Labor spokesman 
said it embodies “stark reaction.” Sir 
Stafford answered the criticism with the 
statement that the policy “does result 
in a political compromise, combining a3 
it does a wide degree of Government con- 
trol with a measure of independence 
private enterprise. 

Leslie Hore-Belisha, former Secretary 
of State for War, attacked the proposals 
and said that after the war, “the United 
States will be girdling the world with 
its aircraft.” He maintained that Britain 
should establish an imperial tribunal 
modeled along the lines of the U. § 
Civil Aeronautics Board “so that anyone 
who wished to run an airline could ap- 
pear and state his case.” 








The opposition to the White Paper 
centered in the claim that the proposed 
authority was too rigid for an industry 
with as much promise for development 
as civil aviation and that the railway and 
steamship interests would not put their 
utmost into the development of a new 
form of transportation. 

Before Lord Swinton left for South 


(Turn to page 20) 





Summary of Proposed British Policy | 


General Principles 

“In determining policy the field of civil avia- 
tion must be viewed as a whole, and a plan, 
to be effective and practical, must cover all 
routes in which Great Britain is interested— 
Commonwea]th, foreign and internal.” In ac- 
cordance with the proposals set out in the 
White Paper on International Air Transport 
based on “the fundamental principle of order 
in the air” it is held that national policy, too, 
“while it must stimulate and encourage de- 
velopment and initiative should do so within 
an ordered plan.” 

“Civil Aviation is essentially a transport 
business. Its problems are in many ways 
analogous to those of transport by land and 
by sea. To make our national air service 
effective we must . . . also make the fullest 
use of ripe experience and the world-wide 
organization which has been built up over 
many years by British enterprise and initiative 
in other forms of transport.” At the same 
time no useful purpose would be served by 
attempting to retard or restrict new methods 
of carriage. 


Air transport as a public service. There are 
services which are essential to the public in- 
terest but which offer little or no prospect of 
direct financial return. Under the conditions 
of unlimited competition by private operators, 
services would be concentrated on the more 
remunerative routes while it would be the 
taxpayer who would be compelled to support 
by subsidies, unrewarding, but no less es- 
sential, routes. It is the Government's plan 
to assure to all operators their exclusive rights 
to operate remunerative services within their 
allotted areas so that it will be fair to expect 
that they will accept the obligation to run 
unremunerative services as part of their over- 
all commitment. It is not, however, intended 
to restrict the operation of charter aircraft. 
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Requisites of Organization 

(a) The units must be large enough ® 
operate economically but not so large or wide 
spread as to preclude effective supervision 
along every route. (b) Each unit must have 
an efficient organization covering every are 
served by its airlines for the handling @ 
traffic facilities in cooperation with other forms 
of transport. (c) Provision must be made 
for the economical use and maintenance of air 
craft; for training and welfare of air crew 
and ground staff; for close cooperation betwee 
users and manufacturers in deciding types d 
aircraft to be used. The organization should 
also be capable of training crews of the Com 
monwealth and foreign countries, providing 
them, wher: required, with technical and 
operational help. 

Size of units. “The Government is com 
vinced that the policy of a single chosen im 
strument, whatever may have been its merit 
in the past, is unsuited to deal with the great 
expansion of the future. There must there 
fore be several air transport undertakings” 
While on the one hand it is clearly- desirable 
to eliminate wasteful competition betwee 
British operators on the same route “it & 
nonetheless desirable both to avoid the sealed 
pattern of management and operation and & 
encourage different managements to try out 
their own ideas.” 

Civil aviation as a transport problem. Brit- 
ish enterprises already engaged in other 
branches of transport and travel business, with 
their extensive organizations and connections 
at home and overseas, can with great economy 
of management be used to serve air 
equally with land and sea transport, thereby 
bringing a valuable contribution to the solv 
tion of the problems of air transport. “It 8 
therefore of the essence of the Government? 
plan that British interests concerned in tran® 
port by sea and by land should be brought 





















into real and effective partnership with the 
organizations which will ‘tbe responsible for 
transport by air.” 

Areas to be served by separate units. The 





— 
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Government has decided that the most efficient 
S and § organization will be obtained by means of 
Amer. main air transport corporations which 
will be responsible for air services in the fol- 
lowing areas: (1) Commonwealth air routes 
together with Transatlantic service to the 
Paper United States and services to China and the 
Con- Far East; (2) European air routes and in- 
ticized ternal services of the United Kingdom; (3) 
South American route. The Government's de- 
yarned cision to combine European air routes and 
rprise § internal services of the United Kingdom is 
esman based on the argument that “while the ma- 
> Sir jority of continental services- will focus on 
th the London, connections will be required from the 
result outset with other centers of population in in- 
in dustry in the United Kingdom; and as air 
sa transport develops, services will run direct 
t come from some of these centers to the continent.” 
nee to By pooling arrangements, economic use of air- 
craft which will be equally suitable for both 
Tetary types of service will be greatly promoted. 
— Structure of Corporations 
wit Common tlantic and Far Eastern 
* services. These will be assigned to British 
3ritain Overseas Airways Corporation, which with its 
ibunal predecessor, Imperial Airways, has been largely 
U. § responsible for the development and operation 
inyone of these routes in the past. Furthermore, 





BOAC is in close relation with the correspond- 
ing Commonwealth services. As, however, a 
valuable contribution can be made by British 
shipping lines on many of these routes it is 


ld ap- 


in the operation of such routes. 
ably be convenient in any case for BOAC to 
operate certain of these routes via subsidiary 

es and... such a structure will 
clearly be desirable for those 
which British shipping lines participate. In 


at their own risk take a share in the capital 
and . . . be represented on the 
European and internal services. 
be assigned to a new company in which the 
participants will be railway companies (which 
have in the past successfully operated the great 
majority of the internal air services of the 
United Kingdom), short sea shipping lines 
(some of which have also been associated 
with air line operations in the past), travel 
agencies and BOAC. The Government has 
offered a small number of independent British 
operators who ran airlines before the war an 
Seen Gt enn tans as Gn Ge 
on the same terms as the other 
pariipants, but this offer so far has not 


STE i. dhis'siies adltemetie on min 


internal services within the United Kingdom 
will be exclusive. 


Some services both in the United Kingdom and 


By bringing into the corporation interests 
tweel already concerned with land and sea travel, 
“it ts it will be possible to make arrangements for 
scalell the inter-availability of tickets for different 
nd # forms of transport on all stages of routes; for 

oat use of existing offices and agencies; and for 
y the adjustment of times and frequencies of 
Brit Services to fit in with other forms of trans- 
port. 
oat In view of the fact that European and in- 
ection’ ternal air routes are likely to be more lucra- 
onomy tive than some of the Commonwealth routes 
nsport which are assigned to BOAC as the directing 
hereby Corporation, the Government think it right 
sole that BOAC should be given a substantial, 
Tt a eee Ee 
ent’s new corporation. 
th American services. These will be 
assigned to a new company in which the ma- 


boards.” 
These will - 





‘Navy's Secretary for Air 
Advanced in Authority 


The President has issued an executive 


is temporary, brought about to 
preserve seniority, since Artemus L. Gates, 
Assistant Secretary for an has had 
longer experience with the ‘department 
than H. Struve — the newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary. 





jority of participants will be those British 
shipping lines operating to South America 
which have associated together for this pur- 
pose as British Latin-American Airlines Lim- 
ited. Here again it is proposed that BOAC 
should participate in the capital and manage- 
ment of the new corporation, but its share in 
the capital will be smaller than in the case of 
European and internal services. The shipping 
lines have expressed their willingness to risk 
their own capital in operating the route with- 
out oo. 

Transfer of shares. Transport and travel 
organizations which have been invited by the 
Government to participate in the new plan 
are prepared to invest their own money with- 
out any Government guarantees. “They will 
take a permanent stake in the enterprise; and 
the Government have accordingly laid it down 
that there shall be no transfer of shares in 
the capital of new companies which are al- 
lotted to the participants. This will apply 
not only to the two new main air transport 
corporations, but also to subsidiary companies 
which may be formed by BOAC .. . and to 
any other subsidiary companies which may 
be formed by other main air transport cor- 
porations to operate particular services ° _ 

Payment for good will. “His Majesty's 
Government does not regard anyone as having 
a vested interest in the air. Although new 
air transport corporations will be entitled to 
acquire at a fair valuation from the existing 
air line operators any physical assets which 
are needed for the new services, no allowance 
or issue of shares will be made to partici- 
pants in respect of good will or ‘development 
expenses’ previously incurred.” 

Co-operation of Corporations 

Aircraft and staff. The three corporations 
will join in the creation and management of 
combined organizations for the overhaul of 
aircraft and training of flying and technical 
staffs. Close relations will be maintained by 
the corporations with the Air Council via the 
Minister for Civil Aviation in order to give 
every possible opportunity to officers and men 
of the Royal Air Force to take service with 
the corporations. The terms of service in the 
corporation shall be those of a “model em- 


Once established and ap- 
proved “it is the cardinal principle of the 
plan that the corporations and ‘companies 
should be responsible for the operation and 


sphere laid down by the Government. The 
corporations will not be entitled to cease 
operations on any of their scheduled routes 
without the consent of the Minister. 

Subsidies. “The general of His 
Majesty’s Government is that both internal 
and external air services should operate as far 
as possible without subsidy.” Participants in 
the corporation which will be responsible for 
internal services are willing to run their agreed 
schedule of routes without 'e 

In the field of international services the 
Government had hoped to secure by multi- 
lateral convention the elimination of uneco- 
nomic competition, with a view to the con- 
trol and ultimate abolition of subsidies, on 
lines laid down in the White Paper on Inter- 
national Air Transport, later expounded at 
Chicago. This proved but the 
Government's policy will still be based on the 
principles contained in the White Paper. “In 
any reciprocal arrangements which they make 
with foreign countries, the Government will 
stipulate for a reasonable application of these 
principles. In this way it is hoped that waste- 
ful competition and subsidies may be largely 
eliminated international routes wherein 
Great Britain is interested.” Provided that 
essential services are not faced with highly 
subsidized competition, Buropean end Latin 
American services will not be subsidized. 

Routes on Commonwealth services essential 
in the interests of a communi- 
cations may be subsidized. The Government 
will be prepared to give temporary financial 
assistance to the corporation concerned for the 
operation of any new route not in the agreed 
schedule which it may require that corporation 
to undertake. 


Co-operation with Commonwealth 


Commonwealth routes will be operated in full 
co-operation with the countries of the British 
Commonwealth, and reciprocal services from 
the Commonwealth countries to the United 
Kingdom will be run parallel with those of 
the United Kingdom to them. Provision will 
be made for the use of aircraft and facilities 
along these routes to ensure economical oper- 
ation, and for the equitable division of reve- 
nue and expenditure. These arrangements will 
not ‘exclude but facilitate the “ultimate con- 
version of parallel operation into joint oper- 
ation whenever and wherever the Govern- 
ments concerned agree that this has become 
desirable.” Parallel tion will probably 
also prevail in the initial phase with regard to 
foreign operators services to the 


the aircraft Government. 
departments concerned. In initial stages the 
vernment will lease the aircraft they have 
ordered to the corpora 

“In framing its air policy the 
Government has sought to apply to the de- 
velopment and of our own air 


lieves it can best ‘meet the the 
peoples of the world for safe, regular, effi- 
cient, economical air transport’, and enable 
British civil aviation, which has had to be 
subordinated to the supreme war effort, to 
take its rightful place on the airways of the 


world.” 
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White Paper 
(Continued from page 18) 


Africa he defended the White Paper in a 
four-hour debate. He declared that air- 
craft especially designed for competition 
on the commercial routes of the world, 
now being built in British plants, will be 
delivered within three months. 

Lord Knollys, chairman of BOAC, broke 

a family silence in the House of Lords 
that has endured through two a 
when he endorsed the program 
reasonable and workable plan. For BOAC 
he welcomed the partnership of other 
forms of transport and the opportunity to 
‘benefit from their experience. 

Enactment of enabling legislation to 
implement the White Paper policy is 
necessary before it can be put into oper- 
ation. 





| Warner Delivers 6 Lectures 
At Princeton University 


Edward Warner, vice chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, delivered a series 
of six lectures at Princeton University 
last fortnight. His general subject was 
“Whai es Can Do.” He spoke on 
the public lecture foundation created by 
Louis Clark Vanuxem for the dissemi- 
nation of information of. current scien- 
tific interest. 

Warner devoted his opening lecture to 
considerations of basic concepts of air 
transportation. The second and third lec- 

nae ~aggaee airplane performance and 
possibilities of — transportation. The 
concluding three lectures covered “Im- 
rtance of Weight in Aircraft Design,” 
Cieaandes of Air Transportation,” and 
“The American Air Transportation Sys- 
tem.” 


Vets Trained at Cleveland 


A number of war veterans eligible to 
receive free training by the Government 
in aviation m are being 
at the Aviation Mechanics School of Gen- 
eral Airmotive Corp. on the Municipal 
Airport at Cleveland. 


’ Allin Joins Consultants 


Col. B. C. Allin has resigned as direc- 
tor of the Greater Miami Port Authority 
to join Airways Engineering Consultants, 

of Washington, as a vice president 
and to be in charge of the company’s 


His 
headquarters will be in Berkeley, Cal. 


Motor Contract Transferred 


A contract under which the Ford Motor 
Co. was to havé manufactured $50,000,000 
worth of R-2800-C Pratt & Whitney air- 
craft engines has been cancelled. The 
project will be handled by the Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors Corp., which 

is making the “C” type engines. 
The Ford company has received an $18,- 
000,000 contract for additional “B” 
cm ges Reason for the change in _— 
mn of the “C” engines 
tanto racy 8 fact that Chevrolet oslo is 
tooled for the job. 


| Wallace Foresees Many Jobs 
In Civil Aviation After ‘VY’ 


Endorses Federal Aid 
For Airports Before 
Senate Subcommittee 


By Gerarp B. DosBen 


A PARADE of witnesses, all of whom 
endorsed some type of Federal-aid 
airport legislation, appeared before the 
Senate Commerce Aviation subcommittee 
during the past two weeks. They were 
led by Henry A. Wallace, newly appointed 
Secretary of Commerce, who told the 
committee of his sincere interest in the 
future of aviation. 

The Aviation subcommittee, headed by 
Sen. Josiah W. Bailey (D., N. C.) has 
under consideration the drafting of a 
committee bill which will attempt to 
reconcile some of the differences brought 
out by witnesses at the hearing. 


No Endorsements of Bills 


Department witnesses generally shied 
away from endorsing either the McCarran 
bill (S. 2) or the Bailey bill (S. 34) al- 
though T. P. Wright, Administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
said that the Bailey measure, with its 
division of jurisdictional responsibility, 
would entail fewer administrative prob- 
lems for his department. Under the 
Bailey bill, Class IV oes. and larger, 
would be handled as f ral-city projects 
while the smaller airports would be 
handled on a federal-state basis. 

Secretary Wallace told the committee 
that he felt that civil aviation will be a 
most important factor in the postwar drive 
for economic expansion and full employ- 
ment. The 19 billion dollar aircraft in- 
dustry, employing 1,700,000 workers, must, 
like all munitions industries, undergo very 
drastic deflation, he observed. 

“The shock of that deflation can be 
eased and the industry started on an up- 
ward trend if we act promptly to utilize 
for constructive civil purposes the vast 
store of pent-up technical knowledge de- 
veloped by the war,” Wallace stated. “If 
we develop a sound program for civil 
aviation development, we can achieve in 
the first postwar decade a healthy aircraft 
industry several times its pre-war size— 
large enough in fact to make it a real 
contribution to our national economy.” 

Wallace predicted that two years after 
the defeat of Japan civil aviation might 
be able to furnish employment to from 
100,000 to 150,000 persons. Eight to 10 
years after the war, this figure might 
well be increased to 400,000 workers di- 
rectly or indirectly employed in civil 
aviation, he predicted. 

After expressing faith that the aircraft 
industry, with its “customary resource- 
” would work toward this ex- 
pansion, Wallace said its efforts would 
have to be supported by a strong civil 
aviation program. The rate of growth of 
private flying, he said, can be affected 
greatly by government policy. 

“No one knows exactly how rapidly the 
utility of the airplane to the private flyer 
will increase, ‘but there is no question 
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but that its widespread acceptance cap- 
not be accomplished without a great im. 
provement in our nation’s system of air. 
ports. That improvement can only be 
achieved on a sound and orderly basis 
by sound Federal-aid airport legislation” 
the Secretary said. 

William A. M. Burden, assistant sec. 
retary of Commerce-Air, followed Wal- 
lace in support of a Federal-aid pr. 
gram. He briefly reviewed the histon 
of government participation in the de 
velopment of transportation  facilitie 
through improvement to rivers and har- 
bors, through land grants and rights ¢ 
way to the railroads and through th 
Federal-aid highway program. The auto- 
mobile industry, he pointed out, did no 
show its remarkable growth until goo 
roads were available. 

“The airplane is unique in that it i 
completely universal. It performs mor 
functions than any other transport vehick 





ever invented,” Burden said. “The gre# 
100-150 passenger trans-oceanic air line 
is comparable to express steamships suc 
as the Queen Mary or the Normand 
The 40-60 passenger domestic trunk-lin 
transport is comparable to the expres 
train, the 15-20 passenger feeder-lin 
transport to the highway bus, the 4-6 pas 
senger charter plane to the taxi, and & 


2-4 passenger persomal plane to th 
privately owned passenger car. 
“The multitudinous types of servic 


rendered by these widely differing type 
of airplanes cannot exist without wel- 
designed, conveniently located airport 
They are the foundation upon which # 
entire structure of American civil aem 
nautics must be erected.” 


Burden said that on the basis of 4 
000,000 air passengers carried in t& 
U. S. in 1941, it is estimated that som 
100,000,000 persons will travel by air i 
the next eight years. Hundreds of thou 
sands will travel by personal plane, } 
added. 


Planes Needed for Security 


Administrator Wright, the third wi 
ness, emphasized that the country need 
thousands of personal planes to keep @ 
aircraft industry alive, with one of 
prime considerations involved hingi 
ebout the industry’s importance to #@ 
nation’s security. Only through a n 
tional system of airports could be o 
ated the demand for personal plan 
Wright stated. He emphasized that 
program should be started in the 
future so that the pent-up enthusiasm & 
civil aviation, created largely by the v 
but held back by the same instrumentalit 
might be turned into a real contributi 
toward the nation’s peacetime economy 

“The CAA National Airport Plan wo 
increase the number of this country’s aff 
ports from 3,000 to 6,000 and provide i 
provements to 1,600 of those now in @ 
istence,” Wright stated. “The progra 
envisages an orderly, rather than 
spotted, development.” 

John B. Bayard, Jr., of the CAA 
port section, told the committee that 
high as 60 percent of the made-work 
port development expenditures in the ¢ 
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et tank teneek und theses 
of reasons. Bayard and Charles 
Section, chief of CAA’s Airport section, 
introduced a number of charts which 
been prepared in connection with 


need for a Federal-aid airport program. 
Bayard introduced into the record tables 

showing Federal and State expenditures 

- airports to date. They are shown 
ow: 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURE FOR CIVIL AIRPORTS 
BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 








Federal 
Funds 


Year 


State 
Funds 


Municipal Commercial ii ae 
Expenditures 


- Funds Private Funds 





$1,094,328 
18,290,000 
18,290,000 
18,290,000 
18,290,000 
18,295,786 
46,476,164 
28,435,000 
28,440,508 
136,200,000 
136,200,000 
136,200,000 
136,203,385* 


$2,905,869 


$69,664,517 
5,530,000 
5,530,000 
5,530,000 
5,530,000 
5,537,780 
4,136,935 
16,930,000 
16,934,261 
14,406,000 
14,406,000 
14,406,000 
14,408,507* 


$146,311,513 
* 25,035,000 
25,035,000 
25,035,000 
25,035,000 
25,051,649 
54,739,949 
46,435,000 
46,445,205 
152,082,000 
152,032,000 
151,982,000 
151,940,100° 





$740,705,171 


$10,155,265 


$192,950,000 $83,348,980 $1,027,159,416 


ESTIMATED MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 1940-1944 


Service Total 


Airports 


Number of Airports 


Buildings & 
Owned Occupied Total 


Utilities 





$3,010,561,640 
227,965,000 


$1,036,853,880 
75,988,000 


616 
370 


315 1 
276 94 


- $1,973,707,760 
151,977,000 





$3,238,526,640 


$1,112,841,880 


$2,025,684,760 591 395 986 


* These were estimated expenditures for 1944, not fully realized because of war interferences. 


FEDERAL AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS TO END OF 1944 





Civil Works Administration 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
Public Works Administration 

Works Projects Administration 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 


* Number of locations: to June 30, 1940 
+To December 31, 1944 


Total Expenditures 
$11,503,267 
16,239,554 
14,773,080 

331,089,971* 


320,192,985t 
$679,025,777 


Improved 
386 952 
888 943 

ose 35 35 

197 367 564 

248 287 535, 


New 
566 
55 











C-97 For Paratroops? 

A letter to a Boeing-Wichita employe 
from his service man son reveals that 
the Boeing C-97 troop and cargo trans- 
port version of the B-29 was looked over 
by the Airborne Troop Carrier Command 
at an East Coast base following its rec- 
erd breaking flight from Seattle to Wash- 
ington. The soldier, who is an instructor 
at an infantry parachute training center, 
wrote that he himself had made jumps 
from the plane, and commented: 

“It was a real ship and surely suits we 
paratroopers.” 


‘Mickeys’ on B-29s 

Several thousand B-17 and B-29 
bombers have been equipped with the 
“Mickey”, a radar search device which 
makes it possible for them to bomb ac- 
curately through cloud cover and spot 
surfaced submarines at night, by the Con- 
tinental Air Lines modification center in 
Denver, that company has announced. 
The Continental modification center was 
the first in the United States to instal] the 
“Mickey” on four-engined bombers. 
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Monro Takes Miller’s Place 


As Vice President of ATA 


J. W. Miller, president of Mid-Continent 
Airlines, has resigned as vice president 
of the Air Trans- 
port Association. 
He has been re- 
placed by C. 
Bedell Monro, 
president of Penn- 
sylvania - Central 

Airlines. 
S. G. Tipton, 
acting head of 
ATA, said _ that 
Miller’s resigna- 
tion was voluntary 
and was submitted 
to save time in 
Monro the transmission 
of ATA matters to Kansas City. The 
situation is a temporary one, Tipton ex- 
plained, brought about by the necessity 
of having a vice president located closer 
to Washington to conduct ATA business. 
Monro. will serve for the balance of 1945. 


1945 





Airlines Loan 3 Engineers 


To Aeronautical Radio 


Furtney Osborn 


Expanding both its facilities and its per- 
sonnel to accommodate greatly increased 
1945 activities, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
has moved its headquarters to new and 
larger offices at 1108 Sixteenth St.. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Three new engineers, ob- 
tained on loan from member airlines, have 
been added to the staff, and George H. 
Osborn, communications engineer . since 
June 15, 1944, has been advanced to assist- 
ant to Gordon A. O'Reilly, newly ap- 
pointed vice president and general man- 
ager (American Aviation, March 15). 

New additions to the Arinc staff in- 
clude George W. Furtney, for a number 
of yéars super- 
visor of ground 
equipment for 
Eastern Air Lines 
who has been ob- 
tained for an in- 
definite period to 
serve as ground 
station engineer; 

William F. Rich- 
ter, also from 
Eastern Air Lines, 
and William C. 


Wre 
Richter will assist . 
with the installation and consolidation of 
of the Boston station which Arinc will 
operate on a trial basis supplying com- 
munications service to al] airlines, and 
Wray will assist with the Toledo station, 
likewise to be operated on a trial con- 
solidated basis, as well as with Boston 
and other general assignments in connec- 
‘tion with ground station operations. 


CAA Contract Termination 
Group Saves $4500 Flying 


Lightplane on Assignment 


The CAA announces that it has dem- 
onstrated the practicability of utilizing 
private aircraft from the standpoint of 
savings in time and money in business 
travel. The demonstration was made in 
connection with its contract termination 
program, under which four members of 
the CAA’s contract termination 
made 63 stops in 108 days. 

On that assignment, CAA said, more 
than $4500 in fares, subsistence and sal- 
ary were saved by use of a government- 
owned airplane. Actual travel time Be. 


lots Can S00 Rowe Sy 6 Se 
more than 609 which been 


-required by rail. The best possible time 


by rail would have been 146 days. 
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U.S. World Air Policy 
Being Shaped in Senate 


Hearings Expected to 
Cause Delage, However, 
In Closing Agreements 


and the international aviation convention 
adopted at Havana in 1928 by a single 
rnized convention, This makes it 
possible to bring about the adoption and 
application of international rules and 
standards on a more universal basis than 
has heretofore been accomplished,” Clay- 
ton declared. He also stated that the 
treaty, because of its provisions for full 
publicity of bi-lateral agreements, would 
end the era of secret diplomacy in the air. 
“In view of the increasing speed of air- 
craft and their ability to fly over the 
territories of many countries in a single 
flight, international air navigation can be 
greatly impeded by divergencies between 
the rules and standards of flight arising 
out of different international conventions. 
Furthermore, the experience of the last 
few. years has emphasized the importance 
of bringing air navigation regulations up 
to date,” Clayton stated. 


Corrective Steps Taken 


After reviewing the confusion that ex- 
ists over the fact that in the Western 
hemisphere, European possessions operate 
under the terms of the Paris convention 
while the U. S. and many Latin America 
countries adhere to the terms of the Ha- 
vana convention, Clayton said the framers 
of the Chicago Aviation Convention had 
the ambiguities of the Paris and Havana 
conventions in mind and took immediate 
steps to correct them. 

“The delegates at the Chicago confer- 
ence clarified the situation by definitely 
providing in Article 5 that aircraft of a 
contra State not engaged in sched- 
uled international air services shall have 
the definite right of entry into or transit 
through the territory of other contract- 
ing States subject to certain reasonable 


no 
may be operated oyer or into the territory 
of a contracting State except with the 

permission or authorization of that 
State, and in accordance with the terms 
or authorization,” 


interim organization been 
ratified by 26 States. These are the bi- 
lateral ty 

tates based on > rocal operating 
rights. Title IV Would include the so- 
called “Five of the Air.” To 


a question of Sen. Wallace H. White (R., 
Me.) Morgan said that two countries 
could sign bilateral agreements now which 
would have force and effect but that they 
could not actually start air 
operations until the Interim Agreement 
(Title I) had been ratified by the re- 

i number of States. The Interim 
Agreement will remain in effect only un- 
til 26 States have signed the Convention 
or for not more than for three years 









Ryan Tax Group Meets 
With CAB to Shape Up 


Report Due Congreg 
The CAB’s special advisory commitiq 
on multiple airline taxation met with th 
Board in Washington March 22, 23 an 
24. CAB Member Oswald Ryan is heaj 
of the group. The first day’s session wa 
devoted to conferences with the Cag 
staff, and the remaining two days wa 
spent with the Board in shaping up if 
final recommendations to Congress. Th 
report to Congress is due April 3. 


after the Interim Agreement goes inp 
effect, Morgan explained. 

The Senate Commerce Aviation sub. 
committee had started its hearings @ 
international] aviation policy with the ap 
pearance of Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Ney) 
in support of his bill S. 326 which woul 
create the All American Flag Line In 
The fact that the Senate was considering 
legislation which would change the bask 
concepts of the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
raised the question of whether the Civ 
Aeronautics Board could properly g 
ahead with announcing decisions in inter. 
national route cases based on the com 
petitive theory laid down in the Ad 
One observer pointed out that the Ci 
Aeronautics Act was still in effect and th 
injunction to the Board to develop ti 
country’s air transportation both hom 
and abroad along competitive lines hx 
never been abrogated. 

The Commerce committee hearings @ 
the All American Flag Line bill promised 
to attract the best: minds in the industry. 
Among these on the side of the Com 
munity company idea would be Juan T 
Trippe, president of Pan American Ait 
ways, Inc. and W. A. Patterson, preside 
of United Airlines, Inc. On the othe 
side was expected to be Ralph S. Damm 
vice president and general manager @ 
American Airlines, Inc.; E. V. Ricker 
backer, president of Eastern Air Ling 
Inc. and Alex Royce, chairman of the Ai- 











lines Postwar Policy Committee. 
In his statement before the committe 
Sen. McCarran asserted that it was it 
belief that the All American Airline Ix 
with all existing American air carrigi 
participating in its management and & 
rection, and sharing in its profits, wl 
mean unprecedented growth for Amet 
can aviation and new prosperity for & 
domestic air lines of this country. Ti 
single company, he said, would give 
nation the “inside track” to the comment 
and industry which world-wide transy 
tation is certain to develop. 
Foreign Competition Threat 
The Nevada Senator held up the thre 
of active competition from foreign nat 
as one of the basic reasons why 
country should operate a single in 
tional company in the 
“Creation of this corporation 
effect a pooling of all the resources, 
domestic and foreign, of the air 
port industry, to forge a new agency 
to make the commerce of the U 
States first in the air all over the 
McCarran stated. “This new 
would have back of it not only the 
strength of this unity of all factions @ 
the air transport industry - but 
all available facilities of the governmem 
of the U. S., to enable it to carry out 
purpose for which it is being created.” 
McCarran said this corporation 
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have active partners operating through- 
out the United States to funnel interna- 
tional business into designated points of 
entry or departure. Likewise, he said, 
these interstate air carriers partners would 
pick up and throughout the 
Dnited & States the international air traf- 
fic which is brought to our shores by the 
All American Flag Line, or by any for- 
eign air carriers. McCarran said he felt 
this offered an unbeatable combination. 
“Remember, the pace of the world is 








4 ie Department of Commerce 1946 
Appropriation bill, which the 
House Mar. 19; provides a $5,755,522 in- 
crease for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 





$5,755,522 Increase for CAA 


In Commerce Appropriation 





Bureau will go directly into projects de- 
signed to contribute tothe safety of air 
transportation. Included in the Weather 
Bureau’s appropriation is $10,000 for the 







1 ig geared to transportation and aviation is istration over 1945 appropriations with a start of an “In-Flight” weather reporting 
ae the instrumentality which will set the considerable amount of the extra funds service at the Washington National Air- 
3 in the foreign trade and passenger dedicated to the establishment of new port, part of a proposed $500,000 4 
al ld after the war. We cannot afford to technical aids to aviation. which is designed to correct deficiencies y 
oes ing come out second best in the race for air Similarly, large sums from the $79,- in weather information above 10,000 feet ' 
commerce in the markets of the world. 372,000 appropriation for the U.S. Weather levers, H 
on sub That is why this bill proposes to put the Under this program, airline pilots will 
‘ings @§ entire facilities of the air-Transport in- report, over their company radios, any 
the apf dustry and the full weight of the govern- Competition, used by advocates of the Gi.) 0)" inusual changes in the weather 
>., Nev) ment of the United States back of the competitive theory, is a catch » for 3s cheerved in flight. This information 
h woul§ All-American Flag Line,” he stated. it does not mean competition at all but will mag tee odiate! tranamitted by air- 
ine Im McCarran sees in the Air Transport rather regional monopolies. + i eskare to the U. S. Weather 
rsideringf§ Command of the War department a much McCarran explained the very definite bureau at the airport, where it will be 
he bak greater threat to private enterprise than trend among foreign countries toward the plotted and digested and then, through 
tics Ad™ the All American Flag Line if the Army single company i He went into the ji.. of facsimile machines, the information 
Civif continues in civil operations after the war. history of these transitions from multi to .i1) be sent to all U. S. weather stations 
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He denied that his bill would create a 
“Chosen Instrument” in the usual ac- 
cepted meaning of the term. Nor would it 
be a monopoly, for it would have to meet 
the competition of foreign airlines in 


single company operations in considerable 
detail and then interpreted the British 
White Paper as further proof of England’s 
plans to operate three companies under 
government control but all three to be 
dominated 


for transmittal in turn _ succeeding air- 
line flights. 

Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, chief of 
the Bureau, testified during hearings on 
the bill that the Bureau intended to in- 


and te§ prices and service, he said. At most he b British Overseas Airwa 
lop thi stated it would io oe monopoly of oper- Corp y ¥* stall five additional Radiosondes. There 
h hom ation; clearly it would not be a monopoly “Lord Suinie will continue to appoint re at present 48 radiosonde stations in 
ines hag of control. directors of BOAC, and will also approve the U. S. and their function is to give 
«te representatives named to the Boards of Weather conditions above 10,000 feet. 
rings 0 20 Airlines to Share the other two companies. That means The Appropriations Committee elimi- 
yromised McCarran said that at present Pan  wumified control,” McCarran stated. nated from CAA estimates a $2,900,000 
industry.§ American Airways has a virtual monopoly McCarran charged the State department item for two seadrome weather report- 
e Com-§ on international air transportation under with use of weasel words in its report on ing stations on the route between New 
Juan 1§ the American flag but that under his bill the McCarran Bill S. 326. He referred to York, Bermuda, the Azores and Sey = 
an Ait-§ provides that international air transporta- the State department statement that cer- It was planned to take care a third 
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tion, with the profits therefrom, shal] be 
shared by 20 different airlines. 

“Instead of owning 90 or 95% of the 
entire system, Pan American airways 
would not be able to own more than 
25%,” he stated. 

The Senator explained the technical 
phases of his bill, section by section, after 
asserting that the phrase “Controlled 


tain countries followed the policy of regu- 
lated competition “but this principle was 
not extended by all of these countries to 
their international operations.” McCar- 
ran said the implication was that some 
of these countries did follow the regulated 
competition theory in foreign operations 
and he added, “As far as I know, none 
of them did.” 


spot by two ships, which in Saticn to 
reporting on the weather, would service 
the fixed stations and make possible re- 
lieving of personnel. 

In the bill] is $9,400,000 for air-naviga- 
tion facilities, including the equipment of 
additional civil airways for day and night 
flying; the construction of additional 
necessary lighting, radio, and other sig- 
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American Aviation Pheote 

out Henry A. Wallace, newly appointed Secretary of Commerce, is shown testifying before the Senate Commerce Aviation subcom- 
nm mittee in support of Federal-aid airport legislation. ‘This was one of Secretary Wallace's first official appearances as the new head of 
out § the Department of Commerce. Reading from left to right are: Sen. Josiah W. Bailey (D., N.C.) chairman of the committee; T. P. 
ated. Wright, CAA Administrator, Wallace; Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo (D., Miss.); William A. M. Burden, assistant secretary of Commerce-Air; 
and Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.). 
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When the first Stinson plane 


Pi ON E E R I N took to the air, back in 1926, 


it was a plane ahead of its day. 

The world had never before seen a plane that com- 
bined in its design an enclosed cabin, wheel brakes, 
electric starter, and a cabin heater. 

Into this new plane “Eddie” Stinson had also built 
another important “first” —an inherent stability that 
has been a characteristic of every Stinson plane built in 
the intervening years. 

Constant improvements in design and performance 





PROVED IN WAR sre se cicte, 
liaison planes built by Stinson are again proving their 


utility and reliability—this time under the toughest fly- 
ing conditions ever met by planes of this size and power. 


have enabled Stinson planes to show an enviable record 
of performance in the 19 years of Stinson history. 


Stinson ‘‘Firsts” 

FIRST to fly from Detroit to Tokyo. 

FIRST to fly from New York to Bermuda. 

FIRST to carry government air mail in China. 

FIRST to carry government mail in Mexico . . . and in 
the Philippines. 

FIRST to explore the Greenland route to Europe, the 
present-day route of the NorthAtlanticAir Ferry. 

FIRST to provide air-mail pick-up service. 


Marines call for “air eyes” to help them push forward 
on a hard-won beachhead. So a Stinson “Flying Jeep” 
—the Sentinel L-5—scurries across the deck of a carrier 
to take the air and land in the midst of battle on a 
shell-pitted air-strip. 


























Medical corpsmen urgently need transportation for 
desperately wounded men lying in a field rimmed by 
mortar fire. And Stinson “Flying Jeeps” land alongside 
to take them swiftly and surely to the rear. 


Here at home, another Stinson plane—the Voyager— 
has carried out 65 per cent of the operations of the Civil 


The first plane 


THE VOYAGER 125 accent) 


Stinson for future mass production is the Voyager 125. 


The Voyager 125 is a product of Stinson engineering, 
designing, and production skill gained in our 19 years 
of experience in building quality personal planes—first 
for safe peacetime flying and then for tough battle flying. 


The Stinson Voyager 125 is a family plane that 
carries the pilot and three passengers, with plenty of 
luggage space beneath the back seat. Powered by a 125- 
h.p. engine, it has a cruising range of 480 miles, a rate 
of climb of 700 feet per minute at sea level, and service 
ceiling of 14,000 feet. It has a maximum speed of 128 
m.p.h. and cruises at 115 m.p.h. at 80 per cent power. 
It takes off, with flaps down, after a run of 545 feet, 
lands with a roll of 265 feet. 





Air Patrol. CAA records show that the Stinson Voyager 
is the‘safest personal plane ever produced in quantity. 


The Stinson Reliant AT-19 is widely used dy the 
British as a navigational trainer. And almost every air- 
line in the United States uses Stinson planes to train 
and check their pilots. 
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We welcome inquiries about the Stinson Voyager 125 
and about our plans. The Voyager 125 will be coming 
off the assembly line 90 days after the time when the 
necessity no longer exists for allocation of all manufac- 
turing facilities to production of airplanes for the Armed 
Services. Write to Private Sales Director, Stinson Di- 
vision, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, 
Michigan. 





Here’s news for owners 
of Stinson planes 


You can obtain parts for your Stinson plane 
through your local Stinson Distributor, or 
direct from the factory. Stinson service will 
help keep your plane in the air! 











DIVISION—CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


WAYNE, MICHIGAN 









Dollar Airport Bill 


Strict government controi of the Fed- 
eral-aid airport development 


program to 
avoid chaos in air commerce recently 
was urged before the Senate Commerce 
Aviation by Mayor La- 
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Hearings on Aviation Bills Postponed 
By House Group Until After Easter 


BARINGS on aviation bills before the 
Interstate 


. E. V. Robertson (R., Wyo.) intro- 
duced S. 744 which provides the sale or 
serving of alcoholic beverages on transport 
planes. Sale or carrying of alcoholic bev- 
erages on planes is now prohibited by 
regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 


A bill, H.R 2608 by Rep. C. M. Bailey 
(D., W. Va.) would establish a Model Air- 
raft Division in the Civil Aeronautics 
It was referred to Inter- 


ese 


Naval Enlisted Reserve who received Civil 
Aeronautics Administration war training 
prior to Dec. 15, 1942. 

Sen, Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) intro- 
duced a bill (S. 739) which would amend 
the law relating to ement by offi- 
cers of a carrier firm, association or cor- 


Doughto: 
tend the life of the Renegotiation Act 
through Dec. 31, 1945. This went to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
McDonough bill (H.R. 2649) would pre- 





said he favored the five-year plan for 
spending one billion dollars because it 
would contribute a greater spark to an 
er that promised ey - 
mendous postwar growth a rt fa- 
cilities are made available. McCarran’s 
bill provides for strong central control, 
Son slik align sicepndeet od. diene eee, 
tor, cities p ports, 
and larger, dealing directly with the Fed- 
eral government. 





vent the further disposition of war plants 
which cost the government $1,000,000 or 
more without specific authority from Con- 
gress. Under the present Surplus Prop- 
erty Act, the limitation of Co 

approval had been placed at $5,000,000 
with amounts under that figure under 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice 





Hollywood Producer Flies 
3,000 Miles to Testify 
In Senate 10 Minutes 


A motion picture producer who picks 
movie locations from the air flew his 
Waco 3,000 miles to appear for 10 minutes 
before the Senate erce Aviation 
subcommittee in support of the Federal- 
Air airport bills. 

Henry King, 20th Century Fox pro- 
ducer, from Hollywood, appearing as a 
witness for the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation of which he is a member, said 
every city must have an airport or there 
will be no great aviation industry. He 
maintained that if this country has suffi- 
cient airports, the airplane will become 
as much a necessity as the automobile. 

King told of flying, in a few hours, over 
hundred of miles along the Susquehanna 
and Hudson rivers to successfully locate 
a suitable spot for a movie setting and 
emphasized that when there are adequate 
airports, business men will more and 
more turn to the private plane as a med- 
ium for business travel. 


FDR Asks Reduced Budget 


President Roosevelt has asked Congress 
for a 1946 fiscal year budget of $23,719,- 
153,050 for the Navy, representing a re- 
duction of more than $4,000,000,000 for the 
current fiscal year. The White House 
said one of the principal reductions was 
about $2,000,000,000 in previous estimates 
of the cost of the Navy’s airplane pro- 
gram. The President also submitted a 
request for additional contracts author- 
izations of $3,088,012,624. About half or 
$1,513,012,624 would be new authoriza- 
tions, with the balance being continued 
from the current fiscal year. 


EAL Hold 1,000 Jobs Open 
For Vets With Amputations 


One thousand jobs for veterans with 
amputations are available immediately 
with Eastern Air Lines, Capt. E. V. Rick- 
enbacker, president, announces. The loss 
of a hand, arm or leg, even two arms or 
legs, will be no bar, he told patients at 
Lawson General Hospital in Atlanta. He 
said they are eligible for “countless jobs” 
as reservation clerks, ticket sellers, 
weather experts, mechanics, instrument 
men, accountants, bookkeepers and flight 
engineers. CAA regulations prohibit any 
pilot who has an amputation from flying 
a commercial plane. 
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FREE AS THE BIRDS 


TWA has brought many things to this majestic setting of arched, sunlit 
skies and tiny, faraway villages and green plains. For here TWA has 
provided the essential traveler with good companionship as well as swift 
and easy flight. You sense this in friendly attention—taste it in good TWA 
food—find it evidenced in TWA’s provision for your 
every comfort. We try to make you feel “free as a bird”’ from 
worldly cares—and, as TWA patrons will tell 


you, it usually turns out that you do. 


., -FfWA=| 


POINTS THE WAY 


Don't travel unless your trip helps win the war 
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The Pioneer Autosyn Flowmeter is a remote-indicating 
instrument of high accuracy and dependability, providing 
precise indication of the rate of fuel consumption over the 
entire range. It enables the operator to hold the engines 
to predetermined consumption rates for optimum power 
plant efficiency, and adds to flight security by accurately 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS ccirse-rroncen ow 


Bendix, Pioneer, and Autosyn ore trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


foretelling flight range: Tests at altitudes up to 35,000 feet, 
and over extreme temperature ranges, show no appreciable 
errors in indication. Advanced design holds pressure drop 
extremely low—less than 1 psi drop over the entire oper- 
ating range. (Complete specifications and data may be 
obtained by writing to the address below.) 
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Creation of Agency to Allocate 
State Taxes on Airlines Urged 


National Tax Group 
Specifies That Five 
Be Named to Agency 


National Tax Association has rec- 
ommended to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that if the allocation of state taxa- 
tion on airlines is to be handled under 
general statutory regulation, then a five- 
man federal agency should be named to 
administer such a program. 

The agency should be named from a 
group selected from the Council of State 
Governments, NTA said. It was em- 
apes however, : 

reached no agreement as to whether 
allocation should be administered by spe- 
cific statutes or in general statutory terms. 

NTA’s special tax committee co. 
itself with studies of airline property 
taxes, gross receipts, net income and capi- 
tal stock taxes, and set up formulae for 
allocation between the states in each in- 
stance. 

Under property taxation, the committee 
set up two groups for the determination of 
taxes. The first group includes flight 
genie: ph - FH, AF 

taxes should be determined by the 
federal government. Taxation should be 
determined by the states on the second 
group, which includes such items as real 
estate and accounts receivable. 

The committee employed three factors, 
each of equal weight, in arriving at a 
method of allocation. These were ton- 
nage handled, equated plane hours and 
revenue ton miles flown. 
property would be left to the states to 
determine. 

Although the ne found that no 


ceipts taxes on the airlines, it recom- 
mended that should such assessment be 
made, the same formula as applied to the 
allocation of property taxes could be used. 

The commi recommended with re- 
spect to net income tax that the alloca- 
tion among the states be made by a uni- 





Massachusetts Bill Asks 
$19,500,000 to Develop 


Boston’s Logan Airport 


The Massachusetts legislative committee 
on military affairs has under considera- 
tion a bill asking for $19,500,000 for the 
development of Boston’s Logan Airport, 
submitted by the Department of Public 
Works. The airport hopes to attract post- 
war international aviation traffic. 

Present call for 7,000 ae ages 
with 15 plane stations for domestic air, 
mail and oor ie apse with the number 
of stations for domestic and foreign planes 
increasing to 30 over a 10-year period and 
eventually to 60. Estimated cost of the 
— pd $30,000,000 with the airport pro- 

revenue of $2,052,000 
at a ond of 10 years. The 
of derive Works states the revenue would 
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form formula, and held that “bridge 
states”—that is states over which airlines 
fly, but in which no operations are con- 
ducted—have no right to assess such taxes. 


between the payroll within 

cluding flight personnel) and the 
company payroll in relation to state and 
total revenues would be used for deter- 

i the basis for assessment purposes 

pertion of net income. 

The National Tax Association’s rec- 
ommendations are but one of several 
which have been made to the CAB in 
its current airline tax study. The Board’s 
recommendations to Congress are due for 
submission March 31. 

The National Association of Tax Ad- 
ministrators has made seven recommenda- 
tion to the Board, all of them generally 
similar to those submitted by NTA. A 


Maryland Airport Group 
Eyes State Legislation 


The Maryland Airport a As- 
sociation, recently wwe direct 
its primary attention in the immediate 
future to encouraging state legislation 
deemed best for the future of aviation in 
Maryland. 

Dick Henson, chief test pilot for Fair- 
child and owner of Henson Flying Serv- 
ice, Hagerstown, is president. Other offi- 
cers are: Walter Mainville, general man- 
ager of Curtiss-Wright Airport, Balti- 
more, vice president; and Thelma Marian 
Chell, United Flying Service, Rutherford 
Field, Woodlawn, secretary-treasurer. 

Eight airports were represented at the 
first meeting. tion will op- 


The Associa 
pose state duplication of Civil Aeronau- 
Administrati 


a year, and urge that aviation organiza- 
tions in the state have a voice in the 
Maryland Aeronautics Commission. 





special committee of the North American 


gasoline 
studies failed to 
cher as to existing provedures or hare 








EGISLATIVE measures seeking to set 

up economic regulations of interstate 
air carriers, many of them sponsored by 
the National Association of Railroad Util- 
ity Commissioners, continued to receive 
rough treatment as state legislatures either 
killed them outright or permitted them to 
die in committee. 

A survey as of March 20 indicated that 
none of the bills had passed while in some 
instances the action taken indicated there 
would be no prospect of passage during 
the present session. 

Hearings on H. 637—a NARUC = 
before the Connecticut legislature 
14—brought out strong opposition and ob- 
servers felt that there was little likeli- 
hood of this bill getting out of committee. 
Similarly a hearing on S. 369 before the 
Maine legislature gave indication that the 
bill has little general support. 

North Dakota indefinitely postponed ac- 
tion on its NARUC bill S. 114, while in 
West Virginia S. 150 was reported out 
with amendments and then recommitted 
to committee. 

A bill (S. 220) which would require 
common air carriers to obtain certificates 
of convenience and necessity has been in- 
troduced in Oklahoma. In Minnesota, a 
companion bill was introduced to the 
NARUC bill now before a committee of 
one of the Houses. In Texas, H. 708, 
modeled ———— on the NARUC plan, 


has made its appearance. 
New bills also were introduced in Ar- 


Little has been 
bill in state legislative circl 


NARUC-Sponsored Legislation 
Still Being Treated Roughly 





H. 495, said to be patterned after the 
NARUC proposal, has been introduced in 
the Maryland legislature. In Washing- 
ton, S. 349 would have provided regulation 
of rates, service of common carriers by 


serve, Ra 4 i same purposes as are 
outlined in the NARUC bill. 

Meanwhile a number of state legisla- 
tures have already adjourned without 
taking action on bills which provide for 
economic regulation of air carriers. Those 
which had adjourned as of March 16 were: ° 
Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Mon- 


and Wyoming. It was expected by the 
time that this issue reaches subscribers 
that Colorado, Reneea Maryland, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Oregon and Vermont will 
have adjourned. 

Still in session were: California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New New 


A number of states had passed enabling 
acts, most of them following the model 
bills endorsed at the Oklahoma State Avi- 
ation Clinic, oe sets State Aero- 
nautics so t the states 
will be able to i> petielpate. bs in whatever 
type of Federal-aid program which may 

Congress. 


come out of 
29 
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North African Division-ATC 


Operates Like U.S. Airline 


Many Pilots, Officials 

From Domestic Lines 

On Job; Has 225 Planes 
By Eric BRAMLEY 


C ASABLANCA—Stretching from Dakar 
on the Western shore of Africa to 
Karachi in India is the North African 


supplies and per- 
sonnel to Europe, 
India and China. 
Run by a group 
of competent 
officers, 





airline pilots and 
officials, the divi- 
i in length, is 


Bramley 


equivalent to a route across the United 
States 


and back. Including routes 

branching off from the main line, the di- 
vision’s mileage exceeds 10,000. 

Casablanca, headquarters of NAFD 
(North African Division),.is one of the 
key points on ATC’s worldwide system of 
air routes. All passengers and cargo 
from the U. S., destined for India and 
China, pass through Casablanca. the 
trans-atlantic contract operations of Pan 
American Airways, TWA and American 
Airlines land at this city. This is their 
terminal, the end of the line, and the 
point at which NAFD takes over. 


NAFD is responsible for the onward 
—— of this cargo, and also 
es the processing of passengers and 
cargo from China and India to the U. S. 
Because many officers and enlisted men 
are returning to the U. S. on rotation— 
many of them have been overseas for from 
two to three years—the backlog of pas- 
sengers at Casablanca awaiting transporta- 
tion to _ U. S. has at times been as 


In i ‘all respects, NAF'D’s operation 
resembles that of a U. S. airline. The 
division operates regular schedules, has a 
fixed policy on overhaul of engines and 

lanes, follows a set operations pro- 
cedure utilises “flow” charts and in gen- 
eral is a well-established operation. 

In NAFD headquarters in Casablanca is 

a “situation room” in which is located a 
cues map of the division, covering an 
entire wall of the room. Small, magnet- 
ized airplanes are placed on the map, 
showing the exact location of “the division’s 
fleet, as received in hourly reports. 

Some examples of distances covered by 
NAFD can be seen from the following 

: Dakar to Casablanca is 1,500 


blanca around the coastline via Gibraltar, 
Oran and Algiers to Tripoli is 1,486 miles; 
Cairo to Poltava, in Russia, via Teheran 
is 2,616 miles; Algiers to Marseilles is 474 


30 


miles, and Algiers to Naples is 636 miles. 

NAFD has more than 225 planes in op- 

eration, of which more than half are 

urtiss-Wright C-46s, The remainder are 
Douglas C-47s, with a few B-25s being 
used as staff ships 

NAFD tomshed fi its peak in October, 1944, 
when nearly 20,000,000 ton-miles were op- 
erated, 60 percent of which was cargo 
service, 30 percent passengers and bag- 
gage, and 10 percent mail. 

Some idea of the division’s growth may 
be seen from the fact that in January, 
1944 about 12,000 passengers were carried 
and about 8,500,000 passenger-miles per- 
formed. By October, these figures had 
jumped to over 35,000 passengers and 
about 45,500,000 passenger-miles. By 
November, transport hours flown were 
over 30,000 monthly. 

Tonnage transported to India by NAFD 
was substantial during the latter part of 
1944, and further increases are expected. 





Commandos for ‘Hump’ 


Curtiss C-46 Commando transport 
planes, already in service with the 
Army’s Air Transport Command and 
the Marines’ Transport Air Group, 
will also be supplied to the China 


National Aviation Corp., Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. reveals. China Na- 
tional Aviation Corp. operates routes 
in China, Burma, and India, under 
contract to the Chinese government. 
Because of military security restric- 
tions the number of Commandos to 
be delivered to CNAC has not been 
disclosed. 











In addition to its transport. operations, 
almost 10,000 aircraft were ferried ——a 
the division during 1944, destined for 
Mediterranean, European, India-Burma 
and China theaters, and for Russia. 

Airplanes of NAFD receive a major 
overhaul every 3,000 hours. C-46 engines 
(Pratt & Whitney R2800-51), according 
to the division’s policy, are to be over- 
hauled at 750 to 850 hours, while C-@ 
engines (Pratt & Whitney R1830-92) are 
overhauled at 700-750 hours. In actual 





| C-46 Commando is 


ASABLANCA—The Curtiss-Wright 
C-46 Commando is proving to be the 
workhorse of the North African Division 
of the Air Transport Command, and is 
receiving more and more praise from 
officers who are in a position to judge 
its performance. 
When this reporter left the U. S., there 
were both favorable and unfavorable 





‘Workhorse’ of NAFD 


that the C-46 is the best twin-engined 
airplane he has ever flown. All in all, 
the C-46 is receiving almost as much 
praise as Douglas apparently unbeatable 
C-54. 

NAFD now has over 150 C-46s out of 
a total of more than 225 planes operated 


These Commandos are powered with 


Pratt & Whitney R2800 engines (2000 hp.) 


i 


The a 


opinions being expressed about this larg- 
est of the twin-engined planes—the un- 
favorable opinions often being offered by 
those who were not qualified to express 
them. 

Out here, however, are the men who 
have watched the plane’s ance 
since it was put into operation in May, 
1944. 

These men, many of them former air- 
line pilots and officials, assert that most 
of the “bugs” which were in the C-46— 
as they are in any new plane—have been 
overcome, They further emphasize that 
the craft was never guilty of all the faults 
of which it was —that pilot error 
was often the cause of accidents which 
oe have been blamed on something 


— officer here—a former million-miler 
airline pilot—stated without qualification 
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and their single-engine performance is 
said to be outstanding. One pilot, just 
after leaving the ground, had one engine 
catch fire and fall completely out of the 
plane. With the empty, unstreamlined 
nacelle complicating his control] problems, 
he was able to circle the field and land— 
with the plane loaded up to its allowable 
military gross. 

NAFD is now flying its C46s an average 
of 4.1 hours daily, the average including 
planes in the shop for overhaul. The 
“active” aircraft average is 8.6 hours daily 
for the C-46s. As crews receive even 
more training, and operations procedures 
are further perfected, this average is ex- 
pected to hit a new hi 

The C-46 seems to be proving itself and 
making a valuable contribution to the war 
effort in the NAFD. — 


1945 


























Stu in the sky. 
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it took North American only 127 days 
to design and build the Mustang. The 
Mustang won its spurs in dog fights, in- 
truder raids, train busting. First P-51 
was test flown October 26, 1940 — on 
Standard of California Aviation Gasoline. 


1 1520 h. p. Supercharged 
Engine 

2 Laminor-Fiow Super-Speed 

ing 

3 Armor Plate 

4 Full-Vision Cockpit 
Enclosure 

5 Oxygen Tonks 

6 Two-Way Radio 

7 Self-Sealing Gas Tanks 

8 Three Bozooka Tubes on 
Each Wing 

9 1000 Pounds of Bombs 
Under Each Wing 

10 Three 50-Cal. Machine 
Guns in Each Wing 


Present AAF Version (diagrammed above) is called world’s fastest propeller- 
driven fighter at 450 m.p.h. Each Mustang comes off production line with its tank 
full of Standard Aviation Gasoline. North American Aviation, Inc. has used Stand- 
ard Aviation Products since the commencement of their operations in California. 














With six 50-caliber machine guns, two 
1000-pound bombs, six b ka tubes, 
the Mustang can fight anything the enemy 
offers. Here is what P-51 pilot sees diving 
on gun emplacement. — 











New gasoline being tested in engine which 
imulat diti of actual flight. 





Today, in Standard of California labora- 
tories, the gasoline that powers famous 
fighting aircraft is being constantly im- 
proved to bring out the best in your postwar 
plane ...to make it, too —a star in the sky. 








_ THE CHOICE OF AVIATION’S LEADERS 


| STANDARD 
OF CALIFORNIA 


| 225 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. 
. , 4 
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of the improvement in safety 

record is due to crew training. Pilots 
flying the division must now have either 
1,200 hours, or 670 hours plus 
from OTU (Operational Train- 

Unit), They go on route familiariza- 
tion flights, and are otherwise prepared for 
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circles for his work on 
the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


‘priorities and traffic for the 
division is Lt. Col. R. L. Turner, formerly 
with Eastern Air him 


Lines. Assisting 
is Maj. Byron Skillen, formerly with TWA 
and All American Aviation. 
Virginia Charter Given 
Atlantic-Western Airlines, Inc.,, has 


been given permission by the Virginia 
on to carry 


d 
and Norfolk immediately that flying re- 
strictions are removed in the Norfolk 





U.S. Technical Committees Reactivated 


To Draft International Air Rules 





Allies Drop More Bombs 
In Week Than Germans 
Did in 5 Years in England 


Fla., said on his return to the United 


Albert |. Lodwick 


States last fortnight from his second trip 
to European war fronts as a special con- 
sultant to the War Department. 

Despite the penetrations of Germany, 
the Germans are not yet beaten, and “it 
is entirely possible that we might have 
some serious setbacks both on the ground 
and in the air before this war is over,” 
Lodwick declared. 

After his three and a half months’ tour 
of European and Mediterranean battle- 
fronts he asserted that the consistent night 
and day bombings carried out by Lt. Gen. 
Jimmy Doolittle from England and Lt. 
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then be afforded an opportunity to make 
suggestions and comments on the regula- 
tions—possibly in another international 
conference which would be devoted ex- 
clusively to the technical aspects of in- 
ternational flight. The regulations cover 
airworthiness, standards relating to licens- 
ing of operating and mechanical personnel, 
and rules of the air. 

CAA and CAB sources said that the 12 
committees may not necessarily have the 
same personnel makeup as those which 
worked on the pre-Chicago drafts of the 
regulations, since the work now coming 
up will be of a more thorough and more 
formalized nature. It will be the job of 
the Interim Council, however, to co- 
ordinate the ideas of the several coun- 
tries and to come out with the final and 
binding drafts of the international regu- 
lations, 

The 12 committees are divided as follows 
among the governmental agencies: CAB 
4, CAA 5, and the Coast and Geodeoic 
Survey, U. S. Weather Bureau, Treas- 
ury Devartment (Customs), one each. 
The CAB’s committees will be primarily 
concerned with the certification of air- 
men and aircraft and rules of the air; 
the CAA with traffic control procedures 
and navigational aids; the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey with maps and charts, 
and Customs and the Weather Bureau 
with the subjects associated with their 
names. 

Although no annex was adopted at the 
Conference to cover the functions of the 
forms and publications committee, which 
is under CAA jurisdiction, it too will be 
reactivated in order to get its functions 
underway. These are primarily to act as 
a clearing house for the dissemination of 
information dealing with international air 
regulations. The Army and Navy will sit 
in with all of the committees in an ad- 
visory capacity. 





Costa Rica Signs Pacts 


Costa Rica has become a signatory to 
all of the agreements of the International 
Civil Aviation Conference. Having pre- 
viously accepted the Final Act, Costa Rica 
now has signed the Interim Agreement, 
Convention, Air Services Transit Agree- 
ment (Two Freedoms), and Transport 
Agreement (Five Freedoms). Fifty-four 
countries have signed the Final Act, 42 
the Interim Agreement, 40 the Conven- 
tion, 34 the Transit Agreement, and 22 
the Transport Agreement. 





Gen. Ira Eaker in the Mediterranean Area 
have reduced German oil production by 
more than 80 percent. 

Lodwick said that anti-aircraft fire con- 
tinues to be most destructive. More than 
10,000 American bombers have been de- 
stroyed since the beginning of the war on 
all battlefronts, the majority-being in the 
European theaters and due to anti-aircraft 
fire, he declared. 

Lodwick long has been associated with 
the aviation industry, and during the war 
has operated primary training schools for 
the Army Air Forces in Florida. 
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WHEN MERCY SPEEDS ON WHIRLING WINGS 


Flood, storm, forest fire or a major accident often 
maroons victims in inaccessible country, far from 
relief so urgent in saving lives. 

Tomorrow's helicopters will find one of their 
most vital uses in such emergencies. They can go 
straight up or down, and fly swiftly forward. If it 
were necessary, they could even “stand still in the 
air”, only a few inches above ground, to unload 


relief cargo, or take aboard ill or injured persons. 


Under war stimulus, with Government encour- 


agement, great strides have been made in the de- 


velopment of helicopters. They can serve a wide 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


range of activities, from crop-dusting to exploration 
in regions where no other craft can land or take off. 
Kellett engineers have had an important part in this 
evolution. They are preparing now for the time 
when helicopters will perform many of the challeng- 


ing tasks of peace, the world over. 


THIS FREE BOOKLET TELLS YOU 
If you wish to have more information about this 
new empire of ‘‘flight without wings,” just write for 
“Answering Some Helicopter Questions’. Kellett 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. A, Upper Darby 
(Philadelphia), Pa. 











ITH THE RETURN to domestic serv- 
ice of five four-engined Boeing 
Stratoliners, recently received back from 
the Army, Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. has inaugurated a daily round- 
trip extra fare flight between New York, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, Albu- 
querque, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
jpsed time for the new service between 
Los Angeles and New York is only 14 
hours and 35 minutes, 2 hours and 40 
minutes faster than TWA’s DC-3’s, and 
an extra fare of $15 is being charged. 

An additional round-trip Stratoliner 
flight between Washington, Dayton, Chi- 
a Kansas City, Albuquerque, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, with an elapsed 
time of 14 hours and 40 minutes, will be 
inaugurated on May 1. 

The original four-engined craft to be 
owned and operated by a domesetic air- 
line, the TWA Stratoliners have been 
vastly altered in their reconversion from 
Army transports, and are capable of 








‘Warm wall' method of heating is pointed 
out by E. Lee Talman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the airline. Heated air goes through 
passageways in walls, entering cabin through 

small vents above hat racks. 


carrying much heavier payloads today 
than when they first plied the transcon- 
tinental route in 1940-42. 

Major changes include the replacement 
of the original wings, landing gear and 
horizontal tail surfaces wit’. correspond- 
ing components of the newest B-17G Fly- 
ing Fortresses. The original 1,100 hp en- 
gines have given. way to 1,200 hp Wright 
G-205A’s equipped with two stage super- 
chargers. Propellers are the same new 
lightweight Hamilton Standards with 
which TWA recently equipped its DC-3’s. 
The original electrical system has been 
replaced by a 24 volt system of a new 
type developed for the B-29. 

Following these major changes which 
were made at the Boeing factory, many 
further refinements were added at the 
TWA shops in Kansas City. Chief of these 
was a “warm wall’ heating system de- 
signed by the airline’s engineers, in which 
heated air from two Janitrol units is cir- 
culated through ducts between the cabin 
interior and outer skin and discharged into 
the cabin itself through overhead rather 
than floor level vents. The heating units 
have a capacity of 200,000 BTU’s per hour, 
and can be operated on the ground as 
well as in the air. With all engines in- 
operative, use of the heating system on 
the ground is limited to three-quarters of 


34 


TWA Puts Five Siitéliners Back in Service 





TWA Stratoliner in Flight. 


an hour, but with one engine turning 
up it can be run indefinitely. 

The passenger section of the fuselage 
is divided into two compartments, a main 
passenger compartment seating 28 in 
double rows of individual reclining chairs, 
and a club lounge compartment seat 10. 
Seats in the main compartment are of a 
new type designed by Warren MacArthur 
Corp. with foam rubber cushions, and 
weighing only 26 pounds per chair as 
against 42 pounds per seat for the original 
equipment. Seats in the lounge compart- 
ment have easily removable arms and 
cushions to permit quick conversion to 
cargo space. There is a galley complete 
with hot plate, and two lavatories. 

Another TWA innovation for increased 
passenger comfort is a device whereby 
individual seat lights can be focussed by 
the passenger to direct the beam so as 
to provide the. greatest illumination with- 
out disturbing fellow passengers. 

Pressurizing equipment has omitted in 
the reconversion to decrease weight and 
permit greater payloads, but convenient 
nipples are provided to permit supplying 
passengers with oxygen if and when 
needed. 

There are two main cargo compart- 
ments, one forward and one aft. The 
former has a capacity of 2,690 pounds and 
the latter from 2,400 to 2,800 pounds de- 
pending on the cargo arrangement. Two 
addition cargo pits, each with a 1,000 
pound capacity, are located between the 
cockpit and the passenger lounge, and 
loaded through a bottom hatch. The same 
hatch is used to load the lounge com- 





Specially designed chairs, light and flex- 
ible, are shown in club compartment, for- 
ward of plane's main cabin. 
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partment which has a 2,000 pound capacity 
when used for cargo. 

The new Stratoliners have a_ gross 
weight of 54,500 pounds and will carry 
approximately a 10,000 pound payload 
depending on the length of the flight 
Total fuel capacity is 1780 gallons, and 
average fuel consumption is 200 gallons 
per hour. Cruising ‘speed is about 200 miles 
per hour at 10,000 feet. The one-engine- 
inoperative ceiling at 52,000 pounds is 
14,000 feet. 

The four engine transports carry a crew 





being 
checked by John Collings, transportation 


Flight engineer's panel is shown 


This will mark first appear- 
domestic 


vice president. 
ance of flight engineers on a 
airline. 


of five, consisting of captain, first officer, 
flight engineer, and two hostesses. They 
are the first transports in domestic service 
to carry a flight engineer, and his duties 
will include operation of the heating and 
ventilating system as well as the engine 
controls, 

Pilots who will fly the-Stratoliners in 
domestic service include nine veterans 
who piloted them in over-ocean service 
with TWA’s Intercontinental Division.— 
Don. R. Terry, Howard E. Hall, F. E. 
Niswander, R. G. Hanson, E. O. Close, 
Earl W. Fleet, W. H. Fredericks, F. H. 
Wade and C. J. Kratovil. Other TWA 
senior pilots who have been assigned to 
the four-engined Boeings are: George 
K. Rice, former system chief pilot; George 
W. Brill, former assistant chief pilot; 
Evan Lewis, R. E. Overman, W. F. Grabill, 
T. S. Poquette, G. T. Weaver, B. Voigts, 
R. A. Heideman, S. W. Jaques, K. C. 
Fairchild, J. G. Walsh, E. T. Hereford, 
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PRECISION MEANS SUCCESS 


In whatever they do — strafe, reconnoiter, dog-fight or bomb — fighter pilots 
must have pin-point precision for success. % It’s that way, too, with 
the more-than-65,000 Allison engines which power their swift, 

high fighting planes. For it is precision in 

working with metals which gives Allison 

engines their great power, their 

smoothness, their low weight, 

their economy with fuel and their 

long range. * These qualities 

will be equally important in 

the planes you will enjoy in the 

future. x They are qualities 

born of the precision which 

will mark any product 

that ever bears the 


name Allison. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38— Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 

P-40— Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 

More than 65,000 Allison engines 
have been built for the above planes 
of the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


b;un ay 


GENERAL 
DIVISION OF ecmcne 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE ArR—NBC Network 








Chile in Position 
To Bid for Heavy 
Air Cargo Traffic 


Air cargo potential between the U. S. 
and Chile seo: omy grr gre with Chile 
eae vere prmanen Co Sid: for air conti 
because 


Civil airports in operation and able to 
handle any ‘size plane total eight in 
Chile, compared with nine in Argentina. 
However, inclu smaller airports, the 
total available in Chile number 
about 40—all possibly suitable for use by 
commercial planes. 


moved between the U. S. and Chile in 
1939, 449 were selected as air-cargo po- 
tentials, These commodities represented 
- 008 706 tend had ee Ratt wean 
a an aggregate t 
of 5,464,172 pounds. 

The Industrial Reference Service was 
reinaugurated with release of the bulletin 
on Chile. The service is available to the 
ay at an annual on rate of 

50, os the Me Ea of Docu- 
ments, , D. C., or through 
the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of air cargo potentials 
between the U. S. and Chile can be ob- 
tained from the same sources at 5c each. 


Stockholm-to-Helsinki 
Line Has Heavy Traffic 








U. S., Spanish Agreement 


An agreement for the Santer 
ment of a new airfield opposite the 
Madrid Airport has been concluded 
by the United States and Spain. 
The field is designed to permit large 
planes to handle airborne American 
supplies for Allied armies and 
liberated countries, and under the 
terms of the agreement it eventu- 
ally will be converted for civilian 
use by American and other postwar 
transport planes. augmenting pres- 
ent facilities. 




















Swedish J-21 Plane 
In Mass Production; 
Top Speed 375 mph 


The new twin-boom Swedish J-2j 
fighter, fourth Swedish designed warplane 
placed in production since the outbreak 
of the war, and first Swedish plane hay. 
ing a tricycle undercarriage, is now in 
mass production at the Svenska Aeroplan 
Aktiebolaget, according to the aeronau- 
tical publication “Flyg”. 

The new fighter is powered by a liquid- 
cooled in-line engine mounted at the aft 
end of the fuselage and driving a pusher 
type propeller, and may possibly have 
been inspired by the German FW 1% 
which was exhibited at a Nazi meeting in 
Sweden in 1938, but was never mas 
produced. The unconventional design is 
said to have arisen partly from the fact 
that it made a nosewheel possible, thus 
permitting landings and take-offs on 
smaller fields close to the battlefront, 
Other advantages claimed for the new 
fighter are better visibility for ‘the pilot 
and more room for heavy armament in 
the nose, 


Offsetting these are certain disadvan- 
tages including a rather heavy aircraft, 
and certain construction difficulties, which, 
however, have reportedly been overcome 
by SAAB. 

No other data on the new fighter has 
as yet been released by the military 
authorities, but a Stockholm newspaper 
has guessed that the J-21 is powered by 
a 1500 horsepower Mercedes-Benz DB-605 
engine, built in Sweden under license, 
and that it has a top speed of 375 miles 
per hour. The same paper points out that 
its construction makes it possible to have 
a 20 mm cannon in the nose and one or 
two 13 mm machine guns in the forward 
portion of each boom. 


The three other Swedish designed war- 
planes now in production are the single- 
engined B-17 divebomber, the single en- 
gined J-22 fighter, and the twin-engined 
B-18 medium bomber. The J-22 is 
powered by a twin-row radial aircooled 
engine, and the B-18 has two 1,500 
Mercedes-Benz DB-605’s of Swedi 
manufacture. 





New Wings Over Sweden— The twin-boom fighter, J-21, is the latest addition 


to the Swedish Air Force. 
the lower photo. It has a retractable tricycle landing gear. 


It is shown in’ flight in 
In the drawings of the J-2!, 


center, it is observed that the stabilizer with the elevator between the booms is con- 


siderably higher than the middle of the wing. 
different than those on the plane in the photo. 


The fins shown in the drawing are slightly 
Top photo shows a predecessor of this 


type, the German FW-189, which was built in 1938 but never was put into mass production. 
(Photos and drawings from Flyg.) 
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Magnesium is famous for making aircraft lighter. 
Here’s an airplane that’s built better by a fabrica- 
tion technique made possible by magnesium. 


The P-63 Kingcobra, big brother of the Bell P-39 
Airacobra, owes its fine, smooth ailerons to the 
magnesium alloy sheet that forms their skin, and 


. to the offset extrusions that form the trailing edge. 


Because magnesium is a full third lighter than 
aluminum, it was possible to increase the thick- 
ness of the aileron skin to .040 inches without 
weight penalty. This thicker sheet avoided “‘oil- 


DOWMETAL 








fabncation advantage 


canning” and also made it possible to machine 
countersink, instead of dimple, for the flush rivets. 
The result—a completely smooth surface. 


All in all, it’s another fabrication triumph for the 
aircraft industry —and for magnesium . . . the kind 
,of progress that means better products—for you. 


A wealth of such fabrication knowledge has been 
assembled by Dow—pioneer in the magnesium 
field. The detailed information is available to you 
at the nearest Dow office. 





magnesim 


THE METAL OF MOTION 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN © 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Washington + Cleveland + Detroit - 


Chicago 








* St. Louls + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 














Feederline Travel 
At 3.5c Foreseen 
In Fairchild Study 


A survey by the deve! division 
f Fairchild Engine & Corp. in- 
pyc om air travel rates may be 

as low as 3.5¢ per passenger mile, 
Solio lig’ ts ukwect Wen, id an Meal 
type of plane can be built for the pur- 


° 


tingent upon the development of the 
ideal plane, a market for 500 to 
600 new short aircraft in the United 


applications, Civil Aeronautics Board pol- 
economic factors affecting local air 
transportation, and the effect of war- 
surplus aircraft on initial requirements. 
If feeder routes are granted by the 


placement of the surplus aircraft should 

capabl providing the vane wor) poe 

— e of op- 

economies required for the. low- 
travel market. 


Frequent Short Hauls 
Short hauls, according to the survey, 
would demand high frequency of service 
nad fares less than half present airline 
Many economies of operation can 
be watiactail by the operators, but substan- 
tial savings must be obtained ie in- 
power 


of the ideal 
of aircraft for short-haul work 
would have a flexible capacity for 8 to 
12 passengers and 200 to 1000 pounds of 
A desirable cruising speed of 165 

mph i indicated and the airplane should 
loro flexible to provide pas- 


Hh 





T. P. Wright Wins Highest 
Army Civilian Award 


Theodore P. Wright, CAA Administra- 
tor, has been awarded the War Depart- 
ment’s “Commen- 
dation for Excep- 
tional Civilian 
Service” for his 
part in promoting 
aircraft produc- 
tion while he was 
director of the 


tion Board. The 
award,* highest 
oS honor conferred 
Wright by the Army on 
civilians, was 
made by Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, as- 
sistant chief of air staff in charge of 
material and services production. 

“His development of useful methods for 
measuring manpower utilization and pro- 
duction efficiency has been of material 
assistance to the successful prosecution of 
the war,” the citation said. 





Mexico’s 201st Squadron 
Receives Flag From AAF 


Battle flags from the United States and 
Mexico were presented to Mexico’s 201st 


recently at cere- 
monies at Majors 
Field, Tex., where 
the squadron is 
completing train- 
ing for action 
overseas soon. It 


prepare for war 
off its native soil. 
The 300 Mexican 
pilots, ground and 
administrative 
personne] received the Mexican battle flag 
from Gen. Francisco Urquizo, undersec- 
retary of war and personal representative 
of President Manuel Avila Camacho. A 
second flag given in the name of Gen. H. 
H. Arnold, Chief of the United States 
Army Air Forces, was presented by Lieut. 
Gen. Barton K. Yount, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the U. S. AAF Command. 
Both flags will be carried into combat 
by the squadron, commanded by Colonel 
Antonio Cardenas. 





Cardenas 


ATC Flies Cargo to Navy 


Project at Point Barrow 


More than 200,000 pounds of cargo were 
flown by the Air Transport Command last 
month to the Navy’s oil drilling project 
at Point Barrow, within a few hours flying 
time of the North Pole. Using C-47 Sky- 
trains, ATC’s Alaskan Division under 
Brig. Gen. Dale V. Gaffney flew the 1000- 
mile round trip route until the Navy 
could assemble planes and pilots to handle 
the job, the War Dept. reveals. 

Cargo included five-ton sleds that had 
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been used on the Army’s Canol Project 
at Norman Wells, Canada; snow jeeps 
weighing more than 2% tons, lighting 
plants, lumber, gasoline and fuel oil. 

“At Point Barrow the weather is g 
unpredictable that cargo-laden planes 
have been unable to break through the 
fog for a landing and have been forced 
to refly the hazardous journey back ‘o 
Ladd Field with their loads . . . Navi- 
gational aids are sketchy,” the Army ex- 
plains. 

Most of the area is unsurveyed and at 
this time of year daylight lasts only a few 
hours. Two of the squadron’s pilots, fly- 
ing single~motored Norsemen on skis, are 
now engaged in survey operations along 
the Point Barrow route. 


Civil Air Patrol Veterans 
Form Benefit Association 


Association of Civil Air Patrol Vet- 
erans, Inc., has been formed to look after 
the welfare of CAP members and their 
families who have suffered loss or injury 
through active duty as an auxiliary of 
the Army Air Forces. Main objective of 
the group is to seek veterans’ status and 
benefits for members who have had active 
duty on coastal patrol, courier and tow 
target missions, and similar work. 

Frank E. Dawson, Charlotte, N. C, 
commander of the North Carolina CAP 
Wing, is national commander, according 
to the articles of incorporation. Other 
officers are: national vice commanders, 
Ralph Earl, Philadelphia, Elbert C. Isom, 
New York City, and Jimmy Vacek, Gal- 
veston, Tex.; national adjutant, Robert 
E. Dawson, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; na- 
tional treasurer, Dan F. Ritchie, China 
Grove, N. C.; national chaplain and his- 
torian, George W. Grove, Hickory, N. C. 
Members of the board of directors are 

. E. and R. E. Dawson, Ritchie, Grove, 
Samuel P. Stow, Belmont, N. C., Julius 
Gresham, Daytona Beach, Fila. Gordon 
Love, Clinton, N. C., Ray Steffers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and N. B. Nicholson, Mon- 
roe, N. C. 


NATS Operations Mount 


NATS-Pac operations during January 
set a new high of 5,000,000 plane miles, the 
Naval Air Transport Service, Pacific 
Wing, has announced. Ton miles during 
the same period climbed to 20,000,000, with 
payload about equally divided between 
passengers, cargo and mail. Wing sched- 
ules for March will keep 45 four-engine 
transports aloft every minute day and 
night. This schedule represents a 50 per- 
cent increase in NATS-Pac operations in 
the last three months. 


Resolutions Adopted in Seattle 


Resolutions in favor of the establish- 
ment of a direct airline service between 
Seattle and Anchorage, inclusion of 
Alaska in provisions of bills now before 
Congress, aimed to establish airfield .and 
other commercial facilities throughout the 
nation, and a survey of the harbor of 
Sitka preparatory to making improve- 
ments there, were unanimously adopted 
by the Alaska Committee of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce recently. 
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PAA Bids for 8 Domestic 


Routes; All Transcontinental 


seg 1 separating the domestic and international 

* weap = fields,” the application stated. 
str oliey: n American spokesman emphasized, 
nstrument y; however, that the application indicated 


Called Protective Move no change in policy insofar as the “chosen 
instrument” policy is concerned. One of 
the primary purposes of the application, 
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AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS made its pan Am said, is to protect the carrier’s 
first major bid for entry into the do- competitive position with foreign-flag car- 
mestic air transport picture last fortnight riers. 
when it filed an application with the CAB Routes applied for are between the 
asking for eight transcontinental routes terminals of New’ York and Miami, New 
reaching from coast to coast and from the york and New Orleans, New York and 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. Los Angeles, New York and San Fran- 
Granting of authority for these routes cisco, New York and Seattle, Chicago and 
would be necessary should the govern- Miami, Chicago and New Orleans, and Los 
ment “reverse its 17-year air policy of Angeles and Seattle. No authority for 
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Really Now, Lady eat 


Continental Air Lines reports that 
a woman passenger recently com- 
plained at the end of a Denver-San 
Antonio flight that the chewing gum 
which the hostess had given her 
.for her ears was “too sticky.” It 
seems the passenger chewed the 
gum well, divided it, and inserted 
half a wad in each ear. 











local point-to-point service is sought, Pan 
Am’s application being limited to routes 
between international terminals. 

All of the terminals named in the ap- 
plication, except Chicago, are already 
operating bases for Pan American’s inter- 
national routes. In each of the cities, 
Pan Am has complete traffic and oper- 
ating organizations, and maintenance shops 



















CHICAGO to NEW ORLEANS ond MIAMI, 
LOS ANGELES to SAN FRANCISCO end SEATTLE 
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territories and other foreign countries, on 
the other.” 

The application states that if the - 
ernment a decide to allow American 


As to Representation 
At Havana Conference 


to 19. Stuart G. Tipton, acting head, and 
. F. Redfern, secretary, of ATA have 
delegated to attend as advisors to 
airline delegates. 

It is understood that the board of di- 
rectors of ATA, at its last meeting, con- 
cluded that this international meeting 
will be of great importance and that all 
. S. airlines, either in the international 


inert business or planning to enter, 
send delegates to the meeting. 
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Wrenn Named Assistant 
Chief Examiner of CAB 


New Major Issue: 





Can Interchange Agreements 
Take Place of New Routes? 


Introduced in Oral 
Argument of Great 
Lakes-Florida Case 


By KennetH E. ALLEN 


TH QUESTION of whether inter- 
change agreements can accomplish the 
purposes of new without actually 
granting the additional mileage to a car- 
rier, became a major issue in oral argu- 
ment of the Great Lakes to Florida case 
(Docket 570 et al) before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board last fortnight. 

The issue was touched off by two pro- 
posals for interchange which would ac- 
complish the same purpose as a one-car- 
rier route between Detroit and Miami. 

A. C. Dick, Colonial Airlines counsel, 
maintained that his company could inter- 
change with either National or Eastern 
Air Lines at Charleston to provide De- 
troit-Miami service, provided his com- 
pany were certificated between Detroit 
and Charleston. : 

Seth Richardson, Delta Air Corp. coun- 
sel, said that in the event the Board did 
not grant a direct Detroit-Miami route, 
then it would be willing to work out an 
interchange with TWA at Cincinnati to 
provide that service, if the Board would 
grant Delta “entry mileage” into Florida 
from Savannah to Miami. 

Both Eastern and Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines sidestepped the interchange issue 
on the grounds that these arrangements 
were of secondary importance, that the 
Board should first complete the major 
trunk lines pattern. 

Charles Murchison, PCA counsel, said 
he did not believe that the proceeding 
was primarily concerned with Detroit- 
Miami service, since the Michigan city 
has no more community of interest with 
the Piedmont-Asheville-Florida areas than 
do such cities as Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Akron-Youngstown. 

By certificating PCA on the Detroit- 
Miami route, he said, the CAB would 
provide service to all of those areas 
through integration with PCA’s present 


system. 

E. Smythe Gambrell, Eastern counsel, 
argued that Detroit was more important 
economically than Boston, and that the 
CAB had certificated service to the latter 
point by four carriers. He said that De- 
troit-Miami traffic had never been prop- 
erly developed because of the land bar- 
riers in the Piedmont section and poor 
rail service. 

TWA, American and National’ took issue 
with the examiner’s recommendation that 
Eastern should be extended into Detroit 
on the grounds that the carrier had not 
applied for the specific route recom- 
mended. At least one of the protestant 
carriers indicated that legal fireworks 
would follow if the CAB followed the 
examiner’s recomm ons. 

Robert Griffith, American counsel, said 
that the Detroit-Miami route was a 
natural extension for his company, since 





it would make connections with its pres- 
ent routes over most of the new territory 
sought. ‘ 

National took the position that the 
Miami-Detroit route offered the only log- 
ical extension to the carrier’s present 
system, with William I. Denning, counsel, 
emphasizing that this service would be 
supplied with a minimum of duplication 
and competition to other carriers. 

The interchange proposals received 
strong support from D. Franklin Kell, 
public counsel, who asserted that no pub- 
lic need had been shown for a direct one- 
company Chicago-Florida, or a Detroit- 
Florida route, although a connection be- 
tween Charlotte and Columbia was re- 
quired. 

Three local-service applicants—State 
Airlines, Virginia-Central Airlines, and 
Southeast Airlines—asked that the Board 
give consideration to the development of 
a local service, particularly in the Pied- 
mont area, where poor surface transporta- 
tion has slowed commercial intercourse 
with the outside. 

Fred W. Albertson, Southeast counsel, 
said he doubted whether it was in the 
public interest to let “grandfather air- 
lines” develop local services, since it was 
doubtful whether they would be pri- 
marily interested in such services. 

W. G. Burnette, Virginia-Central coun- 
sel, said he would like to see adoption of 
a policy under which discrimination 
against intermediate cities on the pro- 
posed routes would be eliminated. 


NWA Leases N. Y. Space 


Northwest Airlines has taken space in 
the new city information center at Forty- 
second street and Park avenue, New York. 
R. O. Bullwinkel, assistant to the NWA 
president in charge of traffic, said North- 
west will share space in the new center 
with Pennsylvania-Central and Northeast 
airlines. These quarters will serve as the 
downtown pickup terminal, with ticket 
counters and waiting rooms in the front 
and space at the rear where limousines 
will pick up passengers. Tentative plans 
call for opening of the center about May 1. 





CAB Calendar 


Apr. 2—Hearing on National Airlines 
rate case (Docket 824) (Commerce 
Bidg., 10 a.m.). 

. 3—Prehearing conference on 
Mid-Atlantic area application. (Doc- 
ket 674 et al). 

Apr. 4—Prehearing conference on 
Boston-New York-Atlantic-New Orleans 
application. (Docket 581 et al). 

Apr. 23—Prehearing conference on 
Kansas City-Memphis-Florida applica- 
tions. (Docket 1051 et al). 

Apr. 30—Hearing on TWA-Chicago & 
Southern interchange agreement. (Doc- 


ket 1704) (Tentative). 

May 28—Hearing on Southeastern 
States case (Docket 501 et al) (Tent- 
ative). 
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Ryan designs and 
manufactures manifolds, 
turbo-supercharger 
installations, 
heat transfer units 
for carburetion, 
cabin heating and 
wing anti-icing, 
flame dampening, 
and 
other specialized exhaust 
system applications. 


RELY ON 


DESIGNERS AND 


RYAN 


P_.IN THE DESIGN -STAGE 


means lower weight, better performance 


To 


BUILDERS OF 


To plan the exhaust manifold system when the original design for the air- 
plane is being made saves costly engineering time, brings reduction in a. 
and results in better performance. In a typical instance a Ryan manifold 
design saved fesap-clght pounds in the weight of a military transport plane. 


By planning with Ryan during the design stage, the type of manifold 
system and installation best suited to your specific requirements can be 
readily ascertained. 
Whether planning to use Ryan ball and socket type or slip- 
joint type manifolds, let Ryan work with you in the design 
ae. You will obtain a superior product and maximum 
> ormance, and, in wartime, /ower weight; in peacetime, 
Z 


igger payload. 


BuriritDnD Wett 71922-194SF 


Ryan Aercnavtical Company, San Diego — Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
NAVY FIGHTING PLANES AND EXHAUST MANIFOLD SYSTEMS 
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HE war wouldn't wait—it has never waited—and today it’s 
moving faster than ever. That’s why, in the earliest, darkest 
days, the thousands of Americans at Jack & Heintz set their sights 
high on production of vital aircraft equipment—and will keep 
them there to the very end! 
As the fighting turned slowly in our favor and now... 
island by island . .. mile by mile .. . draws closer to the enemy 
homelands, the tempo goes up and up and up. Doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled production assignments roll in. . 
and the equipment rolls out at the same pace. Laboratory- 
precision products never before turned out in more 
than a few score are streaming to all fronts by the tens 
of thousands. 
As a result of this intensive manufacturing experi- 
ence, Jack & Heintz is today a group of several 
thousand time-conscious, production-minded people 
who have packed years of experience and know-how 
into months— broken all records in mass production 
of precision equipment — and kept faith with or beaten 
every deadline ever given them. 
Just as this organization has kept pace with war, so 
it can help you in peace. For postwar competition won't 
wait, either—and the manufacturer who gets to market 
with enough ...on time... and right will 
head the field. 





_JAcK « HEINTZ 
Jack & Heintz Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
Sncorporaited turers of aircraft engine starters, generators, gyro 


pilots, gyro flight instruments, magnetos, motors. 














AN IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT for fighter pilots is this new Kollsman Maximum Allowable 


Airspeed Indicator. The broad colored pointer moving over the dial of the indicator gives the pilot constant 


warning of the airspeed at which the plane will enter the dangerous compressibility pattern. This is a speed 


which may be quickly reached in flight maneuvers, particularly at high altitudes, with resulting loss of 


control or destruction of the aircraft. Operating airspeed is indicated by means of the white pointer on 
the same dial. The relationship of operating airspeed to the critical speed is, therefore, constantly apparent. 
On the mechanism which actuates the colored pointer, settings are provided for both the maximum desir- 


able Mach Number and the maximum operational speed for the particular design of aircraft being flown. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


}™| SQUARE [F COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK . GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
























in Wake of Show Cause Orders 





Four Lines Criticize CAB 
In Allocation of Costs 


TWA, United, Eastern, 
American Unanimous 
In Censuring Board 


T= FOUR CARRIERS—TWA, United, 
Eastern and American—named by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to show cause 
why = mail pay should not be seduced 


wie sn eee 
determining a fair and reasonable mail 


_ = for example, stated that it had 


mail and other services, and found that 
such allocation was not feasible. 

The Board in its effort to arrive at such 
an allocation omitted many essential items 
of cost, some of which cannot be evaluated 
accurately, Eastern said. 

United argued that its planes are used 
for mail, property, and passengers, yet the 
Board had instituted no proceeding look- 
ing into passenger fares—a factor which 
must be given consideration in determin- 
ing mail pay. 

Cites 1942 Decision 


Eastern said the Board went along with 
this argument in its decision of Oct. 19, 
1942, in which the carrier’s mail pay was 
set at .3 of a mill per pourid mile. In that 
decision the CAB said: 

“An ever-widening use of the airlines 
by passengers is clearly the most effective 
way to develop an appreciation of the 
utility and advantages of our air trans- 
portation system; and the wider the pat- 

ronage by individuals the greater is the 
probability that they will have air trans- 
portation in mind when sending their mail 
and shipping their cargo.’ 

With respect to allocation of costs, 
Eastern stated in its answer to the show- 
cause order: 

“The Board previously pointed out that 
all non-mail services redound to the bene- 
fit of airmail, both in reduction of cost and 
in popularizing the airmail service. Ob- 
viously, some substantial part of the os 
of non-mail service should therefore be 
allocated to airmail] under any reasonable 
allocation system. 

“Also, priority handling given airmail 
results in added cost and reduced non- 
mail revenues. Some details of costs 
which the Board did not allocate but 
which must be allocated to mail, if any 
allocation is to be attempted, are pointed 
out in the following factors: 

. The unofficial priority of mail over 
all other types of traffic; 2. the necessity 
for operating schedules during hours when 
no passenger could conceivably desire 
pape solely for the benefit of 
the Post Office Department; 3. the value of 
the service as measured by the charge to 
the consumer; 4. the historical background 


an air mail service; 5. the enormous differ- 
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ential between the cost of 


E 


pa 

“In one form or another, airmail com- 
pensation should be sufficient to pay for 
all space which, on the basis of experience, 
the carrier must hold in order to be cer- 
tain to accommodate the airmail. 

“In other words, if a cost allocation basis 
is to be used, the cost must be allocated 
on the basis of peak loads of mail, and not 
on the amount actually carried. On the 
other hand, if no allocation is adopted, the 
rate fixed should apply to the pound miles 
represented by the space necessarily held 
by the air carrier for or ohteall, not merely 
» > amount of airmail actually car- 
ried.” 

Eastern also held that the Board had 
been unfair and unreasonable in allocating 
too little expense to the airmail service. 
This included direct flying costs, ground 
handling, passenger service expense, and 
traffic and sales expense—all of them 
necessary in dealing with the actual 
handling of the mail. 

Meanwhile, a table prepared by the 





Tons of Air 

Mail Carried* 
All Domestic Air Carriers 
er Terre. 13,511 
BEDS | ivicimp Gap dct petest ane des 16,428 
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SE, dbavededcwedcebudetoces 7167 
United Air Lines 
BED” wadevsqcastecexceddnseve 3,301 
BD Sweid deecee otrbe cdecacs 3,601 
RS PE ee ee ee 4,696 
eee ane aes 7,773 
BROIL... cdo lp dub bbb elbuadia'e 12,606 

2 Inflated to an 

the fact that such mail is separately 


——-_ TRANSPORT 


UAL Reiterates Position 
That One Transatlantic 
U. S. Carrier Is Sufficient 


line of reasoning in recommending that 
only two carriers be certificated, 


said, TWA should be one of them. 





CAB for American Aviation showed that 
mail payments to all air carriers had 
dropped from $2.15 a ton mile in 1939 to 
67c in 1943. While these costs were drop- 
ping, tons of air mail carried increased 
from 13,511 in 1939 to 57,134 in 1943. 
The following table gives a 
breakdown of tons of air mail, mail ton- 
miles, and payments to carriers for the 
calendar years 1939 through 1943: 


Mail Mail 
Mail Payments Payments per 

Ton-Miles To Carriers Ton-Mile 
8,610,727 $18,482,475.88 $2.15 
10,117,858 20,090,123.20 1.99 
13,118,014 22,696,350.84 1.73 
21,166,024 23,469,821.01 1.11 
36,068,309 24,103,189.50 0.67 
1,976,012 $3,682,750.16 $1.86 
2,260,013 3,909,155.92 1.73 
2,935,789 4,272,853.51 1.46 
4,546,184 3,266,825.22 0.72 
8,145,462 4,886,389.14 0.60 
1,426,628 156.45 $1.97 
1,997,190 3,156,584.04 1.58 
2,489,525 3,056,071.93 1.23 
3,838,830 3,628,447.61 0.95 
7,161,211 4,290,545.49 0.60 
1,053,264 $1,707 ,752.55 $1.62 
1,281,816 1,822,057 .83 142 
1,703,663 2,028,927.18 1.19 
2,851,528 2,314,763.81 0.81 
4,355,927 2,599,200.29 0.60 
2,700,955 $3,870,885.49 $143 
2,917,198 3,863,737 .67 1.32 
3,724,702 4,107 465.20 1.10 
6,568,355 5,624,379.45 0.36 
10,584,661 6,316,211.02 0.60 


indeterminable extent by the multiple count of all interroute trafic, arising from 
on each route over which carried. 
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H®. WE ARE IN AFRICA—in the Casablanca that you've seen in the movies . . 
This is slightly different from sitting in Washington or traveling around the United 
States, banging out stuff for this column .. . 


We flew the Atlantic, from Miami to Bermuda, Azores and Casablanca Mo kee 
was one of our greatest experiences, a hard one to describe because it’s been done 


times before and is a routine operation . Hundreds of people do it 
y, but it was still a thrill . . And it’s still hard to believe that the flying 
from Miami to Casablanca was only 19% hours . vid 


Before we left the U. S., all our friends had kidded us that it was sure going 
to be a nice, hard, uncomfortable trip, riding across the pond in one of the 
war’s worst inventions—the bucket. seat . . . So imagine our surprise when we 
climbed aboard one of the Air Transport ——_s brand new C-54Es, a 
“plush seat” job if there ever was one .. . This plane was right out of the 
factory—it had less than 10 hours on it when we left Miami, and this was its 


first trip .. . At every stop all the brass hats came out to look over this new 
prize . . . The plane is so beautifully equipped that an airline could take it 
over tomorrow and put it into service without making any changes .. .It has 


it 
44 regular airline seats, sound . finished interior, rug on the floor, over- 
lights for both window and aisle seats, 
ash ‘trays, a “kitchen” which will have hot plates and other appliances when 


4 In the rear is a spacious 
washroom—tw: large mirrors, outlets for electric shavers etc. Oe 
This was only the second C-54E to cross the Atlantic _ . . It’s really high-class 


We came across on Pan American Airways’ ATC contract operation, and there can 
be nothing but praise for the way Pan Am handles the planes . . . Everything is so 
routine, so carefully handled that you ’re perfectly at ease . . . Aboard the plane was 
PAA Captain Heckenthorn, riding in the cabin on an inspection ‘trip . He invited us 
up front,, where we met Capt. Ralph Carter, a veteran of some 120 Atlantic crossings . 

. We were and flattered to discover that Captain Carter has been one of our 
more enthusiastic readers for a long time, so we sat in the co-pilot’s seat and chewed 
the fat with him between the Azores and Casablanca . . . It was a strange feeling to 
be sitting there, some 7000 feet above the Atlantic, pitch~black outside, traveling some 
250 miles an hour, discussing articles which have appeared in this publication, and the 
aviation affairs of the day . . . We had another reader on that PAA crew—the flight 
engineer—but because of the engine noise, and being a poor reporter, we neglected 
to get his mame... . 


So far on this trip we have heard nothing but praise for the Douglas C-64 . . 
The Pan Am and ATC to whom we have ‘talked think it’s one of the war's 
greatest planes and that it is making an important contribution toward winning that 
war . . . And that also goes for the” Pratt & Whitney engines that power it . 


In the Azores we dropped in and said hello to Maj. Al Towne, P&T (priorities and 
traffic) officer, formerly with United Air Lines . . The Azores base is an im- 
pressive sight and A] seems enthusiastic about his work . . . In Casablanca, working 
P&T, is Maj. Byron Skillin, formerly with TWA and All American Aviation . ‘ 
Lt. Col. Dick Pfennig, assistant division operations officer and former UAL vice 
president, is here, as is Col. A. B. McMullen. deputy commander, Western Region, 
who did such a good job for CA“. and the old Bureau of Air Commerce on airports. 


Right now we're meeting people and discovering that there’s any amount of story 
material here . . . With the help of Lt. Paul Bradley, one of ATC’s more capable 
public relations officers, we're digging it out for you... . 


Eric BRAMLEY. 





Eight Personnel Changes Announced by American 


Gage Mace has been appointed Man- 
ager of Operations for American Airlines 
in Los Angeles after serving as director 
of operations research at LaGuardia Field. 
J. E,. Gainer, Jr., station master at Los 
Angeles has been named supervisor of 
passenger and . TT. G. Wil- 
liams, superin ent of Eastern flight 
operations at Chicago, has been named 
manager of 0} for Chicago, ee 7 
Whittlesey, station master at Chicago, will 


be supervisor of passengers and cargo. 
W. P. McFail, assistant division superin- 
tendent for transatlantic operations, will 
be manager of operations in Nashville. 
J. H. Woods, station master, will be in 
charge of passenger and cargo service. 
H. Gallemore, maintenance field superin- 
tendent, has been appointed manager of 
operations in Fort Worth with E. R. Mer- 
rett as supervisor of passenger and cargo 
service, 
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Yesterday’s Airline 
Pilots Are Running 


ATC Show in Africa 


([ ASABLANCA—Many of those U. § 
A domestic airline pilots who vanished 
from the airline scene a couple of years 
ago are here in North Africa doing an 
outstanding war job. 


They’re not “flying the line” as they 
did before joining the Army—they’re 
holding even more important adminis- 


trative jobs. The Air Transport Com- 
mand is benefitting from their know-how, 
gained through thousands of hours of air- 
line fiying. 

Chief Pilot of Air Transport Command's 
North African Division is Lt. Col. F. W 
Williams, former American Airlines pilot 
with 8300 flying hours on his record. Col, 
Williams has supervision and direction of 
all ATC pilots flying in NAFD. 

With Col. Williams in Casablanca as as- 
sistant division chief pilots are Maj. Clif- 
ford Zieger, former Eastern Air Lines 
pilot, and Maj. W. A. Rosenfield, of United 
Air Lines. 

The base chief pilot at Casablanca is 
Maj. Don Hurst, Braniff Airways, who 
has as his assistants Maj. Clarence Wiltzer, 
United, and Maj. Rodney Jones, American, 

Lt. Col. Robert H. Talbott, TWA, is 
flight operations officer at Casablanca, 
while Maj. Robert Polhamus, Northwest 
Airlines, is director of operations at the 
same base. 

Further down the line, at Tripoli, the 
director of operations is Maj. R. A 
Kirbert, PCA, with Capt. B. B. Heath, 
American, serving as chief pilot. 

At Cairo, Maj. Paul Norman, United, is 
deputy base commander. 

Director of operations at Marrakech is 
Maj. Richard Van Eden, Braniff Airways 
The director of training at the Marrakech 
Transitional School is Maj. G. W. Vaughan, 
TWA, assisted by Capt. H. C. Gilmore, 
Eastern. 

Six of these former airline pilots have 
between 8000 and 9000 flying hours on 
their logbooks—Col. Williams, Maj. Hurst, 
Maj. Zieger, Col. Talbott, Maj. Polhamus 
and Maj. Norman. The others named 
have between 5000 and 6000 hours. 

E. B. 





Laying Wire by Plane 


Telephone wire now may be 
speedily laid from low-flying cargo 
planes, the Air Technical Service 
Command recently revealed after 
completing joint tests with the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories...A Douglas 
C-47 laid 16 miles of Army tele- 
phone wire between Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., and Smokemont, N. C., in 
6-2/3 minutes of flight time, ATC 
reports. Stretched over the rough, 
wooded slopes of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, with elevations between 
1500 and 5000 feet, the wire was 
used temporarily by National Park 
Service rangers. Standard pole in- 
stallation for that distance and ter- 
rain would demand many more men 
and days, ATC says. 
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Selective Service Alters Draft 
Demands; ‘Catastrophe’ Averted 


Airlines Allowed 90% 
Deferments for Vital 
Personnel Under 30 


THREATENED BREAKDOWN in the 

country’s air transport system was 
averted last fortnight when Selective 
Service modified its earlier draft de- 
mands, allowing the airlines a 90 percent 
deferment for essential personnel in the 
under-30 age group. 

A total of 4860 certifications were 
granted to the airlines by Selective Serv- 
ice. This action superseded the agency’s 
original demands for only a 30 percent 
deferment in the 2A and 2B classifications. 

The Office of Defense Transportation, 
which spearheaded the drive for relaxa- 
tion of the draft demands, informed the 
airlines, however, that the action must 
not interfere with normal draft proced- 
ures, and that the carriers must use every 
means to see that employes in the under- 
30 age bracket who are not absolutely es- 
sential are made available for Selective 
Service calls. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT director, 
said the new policy had averted a “ca- 
tastrophe in transportation,” that if the 
original 70 percent draft demands had 
been allowed, the air transport industry 
would have been “completely disrupted.” 

In addition to ODT, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, War Manpower Commission, 
Air Transport Association and the Air 
Transport Command pleaded the cause of 
the airlines before an interdepartmental 
draft deferment board, headed by Paul 
McNutt, WMC director. 

The airlines’ claim for relief from the 
stringent draft situation was based on 





Ayres Succeeds O'Reilly As 
Communications Chief of 


TWA; Nine-Year Veteran 


Ralph C. Ayres, chief radio engineer of 
Trans-ontinental & Western Air, has been 
appointed system 
superintendent of 
c om m unicatior's, 
succeeding Gor- 
don A. OReilly, 
who has left TWA 
to become vice 
president and 
general manager 
of Aeronautical 
Radio Incorpo- 
rated of America, 
Ayres, who has 
been with TWA 
nine years, be- 
came an aircraft 
radio engineer with the airline in 1937 and 
was named chief radio engineer in 1942. 
He has worked on the installation of 
Static loops on the DC-3 and such devel- 
opments as VHF and_ experimental 
markers in conjunction with instrument 
landing. His recent assignments have 
been in conjunction with static precipita- 
tion tests, on which he is considered an 
authority. 





Ayres 
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these factors: That the system is abso- 
lutely essential to the war effort, and 
that if the earlier draft regulations held, 
25 to 30 percent of the present schedules 
and services would have been wiped out. 

International repercussions were also 
involved, since services to Central and 
South America and to Africa and the 
Orient would have been crippled. 

Spokesmen for the airlines emphasized 
that it is in a peculiar position draft- 
wise, as compared with other forms of 
transportation, since a large part of its 
key personnel is embraced in the under-30 
age bracket. 

The Air Transport Command reiterated 
its arlier recommendations to Selective 
Service that occupational deferments be 
granted to technically trained U. S. air- 
line employes for whom qualified replace- 
ments are not available. 

Such deferments have been urged by 
ATC for airline pilots, navigators, radio 
operators, flight engineers; ground per- 
sonnel, including radio operators, aero- 
nautical and maintenance engineers, shop 
foremen and superintendents, inspectors, 
crew chiefs, mechanics, dispatchers and 
meteorologists. 





1945: Readjustment Period 
For Airlines, Says Argus 


Although gross revenues for the do- 
mestic airlines are expected to reach new 
highs during 1945, the p t of a lower 
mail rate for the “big and generally 
lower passenger fares—plus the prospect 
of more airlines being subject to excess 
profits taxes—wil] result in periodic read- 
justment to the progress of earnings for 
some airlines during the year, Argus Re- 
search Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, 
reports. 

Argus reaches this conclusion, after 
weighing the several factors most likely 
to affect the air carriers: 

“With the imminence of national recon- 
version problems and the erratic indus- 
trial earnings expected to develop during 
the transition period, the airlines stand 
out clearly among those companies oc- 
cupying a most favored position. War or 
peace, airline profits are expected to re- 


_main at high levels with the prospects of 


a further upward surge in the event addi- 
tional planes are made available after the 
European war. It is difficult to see how 
any further reductions in passenger fares 
than those already proposed by the air- 
lines can stem the strong forward move- 
ment in earnings, which will be motivated 
by a dynamic rise in all kinds of air traf- 
fic after the war.” 








ATA Survey Shows: 








Sixty Million Plane Miles Yearly 
To be Added with Surplus Planes 


Bas on present day plane utiliza- 
tion of slightly more than 2,000 miles 
daily per plane, the 82 transport planes 
which have been turned cver to the air- 
lines by the Surplus Property Board since 
early in December will add approximately 
60,000,000 plane miles annually to the U. 
S. domestic and American Flag line total. 

Officials of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion said that plane utilization is still 
going up. Last fall it was at 12% hours 
and 1910 miles per day per plane while 
today it is approximately 13% and slightly 
more than 2,000 miles per day. 

In 1943, the U. S. domestic fleet flew a 
total of 136,883,053 miles with an average 
of 194 planes in service. Today the 
domestic airline fleet, counting all planes 
which have been return to the airlines 
both from the Army and through surplus 
procedures, is around 360. 

A re-capitulation of all surplus trans- 
port planes which have been allocated 
under Surplus Property Board procedures 
was made recently by SPB. 
in addition to the 82 which were assigned 
to airlines, 15 Lockheed Lodestars went 
to individuals and companies engaged in 
war work and 58, including Douglas 
DC-3’s and Lockheed Lodestars, to 19 
airlines in 16 foreign nations. 

On March 10, SPB allocated 18 trans- 
port planes. The following airlittes each 
received one Douglas DC-3: United, 
TWA, Mid-Continent, Northeast and 
Panagra. American received one ae 
DC-3 to replace one lost recently in a 
crash. A recapitulation of all planes al- 
located by SPB follows: 
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Domestic Allocations 


Douglas DC-3 type 


American Airlines, Inc ............-.66++5. 
Braniff Airways, Inc. 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines. Inc. 
Continental Air Lines. Inc. . 
Delta Air Corp. .... 
Eastern Air Lines, ‘Inc. 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. . 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
United Air Lines, Inc. . 
Western Air Lines, Inc. a 
Hawaiian Airlines, Limited js débat 
tation |. AATRROR: “ve cbivcinn cc dn vicced tg sdeinis ’ 
Pan American Airways System 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 


Lockheed Lodestar Type 
i 


Blue Grass Airlines 4.......6-..++scessees 
Chicago Black Hills and Western .......... 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. .. 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. .... 
Hertz, John D. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation ............ 
National Airlines, Inc. 
Nevada Pacific Airlines .... 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Page Airways, Inc. 

The M. A. Hanna Co. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
United Fruit Company ..........-.-+...0.5. 














Foreign Allocations DC-3 type 
Aerovias Braniff, S.A. (Mexico) .......... 
(Sweden) .... 

Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion (Mexico) 
Deviet Hava Yollari (Turkish State Air- 


Luchtvaart Maa ppij 
Voor Nederland en Kolonien, N. V 
WED CAME) donee sg ces ccsscctoeces 


Panair do Brasil (Brazil) 
Aerienne (Belgium) 
Colombia 


ee eeenee 
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Foreign Allocations Lockheed Lodestar 
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Northwest Airlines 
Plans 10% Cut in 
All One-Way Fares 


Northwest Airlines plans to file with 
a tariff calling 
10 percent in 
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Justice Department Recommends 









Denial of 5 Steamship Petitions 


T= of Justice has rec- 
omm that the applications of five 
steamship companies in the CAB’s Latin 
American case (Docket 525 et al) should 
be dismissed and the Board should au- 
thorize competing service to Pan American 
Airways if conditions warrant. , 

In its brief in the Latin American case, 
the Justice Department holds that compe- 


the steamship company owns a subsidiary 
corporation which operates the air serv- 
ice; or (3) the steamship company and 
the airline are separate uniis but both 
are controlled by the same owner, such 
owner being either a single individual or 
a holding company or a group of persons 
pee ap the controlling stock interest in 
both | e steamship company and the air- 


The steamship companies recommended 
for denial were Grace Line, United Fruit 


Co., Waterman Steamship Corp., Moore- 
McCormack Lines, and Atlantic and 
West Indies ip Lines. United 


to be enjo as long as it 
a preroga Board is power- 
less to 
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for the entire gap in quality and progres. 
siveness between Pan American and the 
domestic carriers.” 

The present high state of efficiency of 
the domestic carriers “stand as a tribute 
to the effectiveness of the competitive 
system,” the report states. “To the ex- 
tent that the service (Pan Am’s) fails 
to meet the high standards of the domes- 
tic system, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the introduction of a competitive force 
would result in an improved service.” 

With respect to the five steamship com- 
panies, the examiners concluded that none 
of the proposals “is limited to using air- 
craft in a manner only auxiliary, sup- 
plementary, or incidental to the existing 
steamship service, and therefore none of 
them can meet the requirements of the 
second proviso of section 408 (b) (of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act) that the proposed 
air service enable the applicant to use 
aircraft to public advantage in its op- 
eration.” The examiners also recom- 
mended that the applications of American 
Export Airlines, Chicago & Southern, Col- 
onial Airlines, Delta Air Corp., and Ne- 
tional Airlines be denied. 


WAL May Open New 
Denver-Los Angeles 


Route, Says Board 


The Civil Aeronautics Board ha 
authorized a change in the war service 
pattern to permit Western Air Lines t 
begin operations over its newly certificated 
route between Denver and Los Angeles. 

Western officials say that the initial 
operation will be limited to all-mail and 
cargo flights with DC-3 equipment. Pas- 
senger service probably will not b 
started until four-engine equipment és 
available because of the mountainous ter- 
rain traversed by the route. 

Airway navigationa] facilities have not 
been completed over the route by CAA 
but probably will be by next July 1. Ih 
the interim, Western would operate on 4 
contact basis, starting the service as soon 
as DC-3 equipment, now in the com- 
pany’s shops in Los Angeles, can be con- 
verted for cargo and mail use. 

In its request for authorization to open 
the route on this basis, Western pointed 
out to the CAB that the operation would 
not only relieve mail and cargo congestion 
at Denver and Los Angeles, but would 
give Western crews an opportunity to de- 
velop flight technique over the route. 


Insulated Hangar at Eglin 


A mammoth new insulated hangar i 
which temperatures can be be- 
tween 70 degrees below zero to 165 de- 
grees above has been constructed at 
Eglin Field, Fla. It will be used to test 
B-29 Superfortresses and other heavy 
bombers in the conditions which may be 
encountered in combat service. 
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Continental Red Seal Aircraft Engine. . ultra-reliable 


performance for training planes. For the ultra-reliability required in the 
engines which power America’s training planes, Continental Red Seal Engines are 


widely used... their fine performance sparked by 


SGI NTILLA MACNET() sents-ssnune Aiea tition equipment 


BENDIX -SCINTULA AND SCINTILLA ARE TRADE-MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


oe a - DIVISION OF ‘ 
| ~"\ , AVIATION 
CORPORATION 
SIDNEY, N. Y. 

















No Floor Set Under 

Airline Fares, CAB 
Chairman Declares 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue of the Civil 
oe toe: 61 B 


that further 
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very substantial. 
eee ser ane oe tan enewsred 
these assertions in recent speeches, pa 
ticularly the one delivered at the Na- 
tional Aviation Clinic in Oklahoma City. 


Chicago Tribune 
Chicago Airport Site— 4 ©°™- 


mittee 


of airlines engineers has advised the Chicago 
Plan Commission that the Douglas Airport, 
northwest of the city, would be the best site 
for Chicago's postwar terminal. The site, 
now used for testing C-54 Skymasters built 
at the Douglas-Chicago plant nearby, is 
spotted on the above map. The Plan Com- 
mission studies indicate that any further 
enlargement of the Chicago Municipal Air- 
port on Cicero Avenue, several miles south- 
west of the city's loop, would be uneconomi- 
cal and impractical. However, the terminal 
now under construction at the latter loca- 
tion will be completed and the present field 
is expected to handle the volume of traffic 
predictable for five years after the war. 





Braniff Asks Direct Memphis-Denver Line 


B RANIFF AIRWAYS outlined proposals 
for a direct Memphis-Denver service 
asking the CAB to lift present restric- 
~ gp on its service to Pueblo, Colorado 
oe age Denver at a hearing before 
r F. A. Law, Jr., last fortnight. 
Charles E. a Braniff’s vice presi- 
dent-traffic, said the restrictions were in- 
voked primarily to prevent the carrier 
from operating a shuttle service between 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo in 
direct competition to Continental Air 
Lines, but that Braniff had no intention 
of inaugurating such a service. 


ither Denver or Dallas. 


Continental expressed opposition to lift- 
ing the restrictions on the grounds that 
they would further weaken Route 43, 
between Denver and Tulsa, a route which 
B. Redmond, Continental’s attorney 
in charge of research, described as “an 
weak route.” 

Redmond maintained that both Braniff’s 
Route 15, between Dallas and Denver, 

the recent extension from Oklahoma 
to poe ——, diversion to 
and that, should the restrictions 
be Braniff’s competitive position for 


a 





Tulsa-Denver traffic would be further 
strengthened. 

Redmond testified that the “backbone” 
of Route 43 is its terminal-to-terminal 
traffic, since the route covers a sparsely 
populated territory, and that such inter- 
mediate stops as LaJunta, Colo., Garden 
City and Dodge City, Kans. produced 
little air travel. 

Beard maintained that the restrictions 
had resulted in some ferrying of aircraft 
when flights were cancelled at points out- 
side Denver or Dallas, and that this ar- 
rangement had also interfered with Bran- 
iff's service to Oklahoma City. 

Beard said that removal of the restric- 
tions would in no way affect the Tulsa- 
Denver competitive situation because 
Braniff’s route for such service was longer 
than Continental’s by 64 miles. 

Merle P. Lyon, public counsel, pointed 
out, however, that flight distances over the 
two routes was only 24 miles longer by 
Braniff. Beard replied that Continental 
could materially shorten its route miles 
between Denver and Tulsa by the use of 
a combination of Routes 43 and 60 via 
Hi Kans. Redmond said this 
route could not be used until after the 
war because much of it traverses Army 
bombing ranges in Kansas. 
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U.S.-South African 
Route Not a Public 
Need, Brief Asserts 


Public convenience and necessity do not 
require the establishment of an air route 
between the U. S. and South Africa, ac- 
cording to the brief of Public Counsel 
Russell S. Bernhard submitted to the 
examiners in the CAB’s South Atlantic 
case (Docket 1171 et al). 


On the assumption, however, that na- 
tional defense and diplomatic considera- 
tions “will be sufficient to justify the 
certification of a route between those 
areas, public counsel] recommends that 
the examiner and the Board find that the 
public interest and the public convenience 
and necessity require the following: 

“1. That a route between New. York 
and Johannesburg, via the Azores, Dakar, 
Monrovia, Accra, and Leopoldville be 
certificated; 

“2. That Pan American Airways, Inc., be 
authorized to operate the route’so cer- 
tificated.” 

Bernhard held further that a route be- 
tween South America and Europe can be 
certificated by the Board “only if, and 
solely upon the ground that such a route 
is required by the national defense. If 
such a route is certificated, it is the rec- 
ommendation of public counsel that Pan 
American be the carrier authorized . . .” 

Of all of the routes tentatively found 
to be desirable by the Board for inter- 
national operations in its announcement 
of June 14, 1944, the U. S.-South Africa 
route “is relatively the weakest, so far 
as economic considerations are concerned, 
The populations served are substantially 
smaller, and the foreign trade and mail 
are substantially less than. those along 
any of the other routes.” 

“In fact, the conclusion may fairly be 
drawn that the proposed South Atlantic 
route is essentially a route to connect the 
United States with the Union of South 
Africa, the intervening seven or eight 
thousands of miles being almost as devoid 
of traffic generating possibilities as over- 
ocean flying.” 

Bernhard concluded that with DC-4 
equipment, and with no more than two 
schedules a week, “the subsidy required 
from the government will be well in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 per year, and may well 
approach $2,000,000 a year. With larger 
equipment, or more frequent schedules, 
or both, the subsidy required could be 
expected to be even higher.” 

With respect to-the various applicants, 
Bernhard recommended that the applica- 
tions of U. N. Airships, Seas Shipping 
Company, American South African Lines, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines and Ameri- 
can Export Airlines be denied. 

U. N. Airships, the brief held, has shown 
neither fitness nor ability to operate the 
route, nor a feasible operating plan, while 
the steamship companies had not shown 
that they would operate aircraft as a 
service incidental or auxiliary to their 
surface operations. 

Bernhard held that in view of Pan 
American’s present operations on the 
routes at San Juan, Port of Spain, Belem, 
Natal and Lagens, it is the logical carrier 
to operate the U. S.-South Africa route. 
The brief also concluded that Pan Am 
was in the best position to offer effective 
competition to foreign flag carriers. 
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MANY research projects and experiments have 
been originated by Beech engineers since 1932. 
The results of their willingness to explore new 
fields are notable. The unique negative stagger 
Beechcraft biplane, long outstanding in its power 
class, is one. Another .is the Model 18 all-metal 
twin-engine Beechcraft feeder airline and execu- 
tive transport, an airplane which since 1936 has 
made such a record that thousands of these planes 
serve the armed forces as advanced trainers and 
personnel transports all over the world. 


Since 1941, research at Beech Aircraft has had as 
its purpose the creation of improvements in air- 
craft designed for military use. Most of this 
research cannot be described, for obvious reasons. 
Something can be told, however, about the experi- 


ment pictured above—an AT-10 Beechcraft 
advanced trainer equipped with a unique two- 
element empennage which replaces the conven- 
tional tail group. Its successful flight tests have 
shown interesting possibilities. 


Whether or not this particular experiment proves 
practically useful is unimportant. What does 
matter is the spirit behind such research — an 
aggressive exploratory spirit that is not confined 
by tradition and convention but is free to operate 
anywhere within the boundary of sound engineer- 
ing principles. The Beechcrafts of the future 
undoubtedly will reflect the gains attained 
through such a program, and will offer to their 
owners, whether military or commercial, an extra 
degree of performance and value. 


Beech Aircraft 
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CAB Docket Section Reports: 


Several Air-Surface Alliances 


Up for Board’s Consideration 


A FRUCATIONS for of 
trol and approval of interlocking re- 
CAB’s Docket Section during the past 
The Detroit-Chicago-Cleveland-Dayton- 
Miami area received a major share of at- 
tention in new route applications, with 

certificated carriers filing 
extensions. 
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others are Frontier, Houston, Oklahoma, Texas- 
Central, Great Plains and Lone Star Airways. 
(Docket 1791). 

Braniff also has filed an application with the 
CAB seeking either a t certificate 
or amendment to Route 9, authorizing service 
between Chicago and Detroit, via South Bend, 
Ind. (Docket 1794). 


Chicago & Southern Airlines 


This carrier has filed an amendment to its 
application under Docket 1074, requesting three 
routes between Omaha, Neb., and Miami, Fla. 


Delta Air Corp. 

This carrier has filed an application with 
the CAB to extend Route & between Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland-Detroit via Columbus 
and (a) beyond Columbus to Akron-Canton 
and (b) beyond Columbus to 
Detroit via Toledo. (Docket 1796). 


Eastern Air Lines 
This carrier has filed an application with 


lay and Toledo; and to extend Route 10 from 
Louisville to Cleveland via Cincinnati, Coving- 
ton, Middletown, Dayton, Springfield, Colum- 
bus, Marion, Mansfield, Ashland, and Akron- 
Canton, and to amend Route 10 to include 
service between Nashville and Chicago, via 
— and Terre Haute, Ind. (Docket 
1795). 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
This carrier has filed three applications with 
between 


cago and/or an extension of service to Cleve- 


land and Chicago by extending Route 14 from 
Cleveland (1789), (3) a new route 

Pittsburgh to Chicago and/or an extension of 
service between Pittsburgh and Chicago by 
extending Route 14 from Pittsburgh (1790). 


Cincinnati & Lake Erie Transp. Co. 


This applicant of Dayton, O.; The King 
Brothers Co., of ti, and the Ohio Bus 
Co., of Cincinnati, have filed an application 
with the CAB seeking approval of the ac- 
quisition of control of Dayton and Western 
Ohio Airlines, an Ohio corporation, which has 
filed an application for air routes in Ohio. 
The three companies state that they own all 
of the stock of the airline. (Docket 1792). 


Expresso Aero Inter-Americano Agency 


This carrier has filed an application with 
the CAB seeking an amendment to its tem- 
porary foreign air carrier permit to allow for 
_ — of mail between Cuba and 

e U. S. 


The Hanava carrier was issued a temporary 
foreign air carrier permit May 1, 1943, for the 
transportation of property only. The permit 
has been extended for three months periods 
since that time. The carrier operates between 
Rancho Boyeros Airport, Havana, and Miami. 
(Docket 1787). 


Ohio Air Express Corp. 


This applicant, of 1086 Castlegate Rd., Co- 
lumbus, O., has filed an application with the 
CAB for 11 routes in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Michigan. 
The routes and their terminals: 

(1) Detroit-Cincinnati, via 7 intermediate 
points; (2) Louisville-Erie, Pa., via 9 inter- 
mediate points; (3) Indianapolis-Pittsburgh, 
via 8 intermediate points; (4) Louisville-Erie, 
via 10 points; (5) South Bend-Louisville, four 
points; (6) Detroit-Lexington, Ky., 7 points; 
(7) South Bend-Pittsburgh, 9 points; (8) In- 
dianapolis-Cleveland, five points; (9) Cleve- 
land-Pittsburgh, four points; (10) Columbus- 
Parkersburg, W. Va., one point; Columbus- 
Cincinnati, one point. (Docket 1797). 


Richard W. Putnam-l. V. Bartlemay 


This partnership of 90 S. Main St., Hanover, 
N. H., has applied to the CAB for two routes 
over which it proposes to operate scheduled 
air transport for pick-up mail and property. 
The routes consist of loop routes out of 
Springfield, Mass., one serving 20 pick-ups, 
and the other 16 pickups. (Docket 1786). 


Red Star Way, Inc. 


This company, an applicant for air routes 
in Ohio and West Virginia, has applied to the 
CAB for approval of interlocking relationships 
with the Wheeling, St. Clairsville and Cam- 
bridge Transportation Co., of Clairsville, O., 
and with the Red Star Transportation Co., 
St. Clairsville. The Wheeling company holds 
4000 common shares and Red Star 200 pre- 
ferred shares of the airline. 

Approval is also sought for the interlocking 
relationships of E. W. Smith, president of the 
Wheeling company, and a director of the bus 
company and airline; E. E. Leatherwood, 
president of the airline, and a director of the 
other two companies; Stella Hill, a director of 
the three companies; J. H. Christy, president 
of Red Star Transportation Co., and a direc- 
tor of the other two es; A. L. Me- 
Farland, vice president of the airline, and a 
director of the other two companies; A. E. 
Hart, secretary-treasurer of the airline, secre- 
tary of the bus company, and a director of the 
Wheeling company. (Docket 1793). 
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The two mil- 
lionth passen- 
ger to fly via Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
since the company was founded 18 years 
ago was Ensign L. E. Baxter, a dive-bomber 


PCA’s 2,000,000th— 


pilot. He is shown being greeted by 
Hostess Doris Spoerer in Washington be- 
fore taking off for Chicago. PCA is one 
of five airlines in the world that have car 
ried two million passengers since beginning 
commercial operations. 





First of CAB Alaskan 
Conferences Opens In 
Anchorage on April 9 


The CAB’s investigation into Alaskan 
operations will get underway in Anchor- 
age April 9 when the first of three in- 
formal conferences will be held with 
Territorial operators. Other conferences 
will be held at Fairbanks April 16, and at 
Juneau, April 25. 

Raymond W. Stough, special assistant to 
the CAB, will conduct the conferences 
and general investigation. Stough has left 
Washington for Alaska, and will head- 
quarter at Anchorage. 





Russell C. Schumacher-K. H. Erickson 


This partnership of New England, N. D., has 
filed an application for a route wholly within 
North Dakota between the terminals, New 
England and Bismarck. Intermediate points 
named are Regent, Mott, Elgin, Carson and 
Flasher. (Docket 1784). 


Spartan Aircraft Co. 


This applicant of Tulsa, Okla., has filed a 
application with the CAB for approval of it 
control of Spartan Airlines, a Delaware cor- 
poration which has applied for 11 routes in 
Missouri, Louisiana, Kansas, Texas, and Okla- 
homa. 

The application states that Spartan Aircraft 
made an agreement with the airline to furnish 
$10,000 to finance the latter's organization 
costs, and that it has agreed to provide the 
airline with maintenance service and hangat 
space at cost. Spartan Aircraft also agreed to 
purchase $500,000 of the airline’s non-voting 
stock, and to purchase an additional amount 
of non-voting stock up to $500,000. In return 
the airline was to issue Spartan Aircraft 75% 
of the total authorized voting stock. 
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Special Regulation 


The Board has promulgated a special civil 
air regulation under Part O04 to be effective 
after Oct. 31, 1945, which will require that 
the fuel systems of all air carriers equipped 
with more than one engine “shall be so ar- 
ranged as to permit their operation in such a 
manner that the failure of any one com- 
ponent of a fuel system will not cause the 
loss of power of more than one engine.’ The 
Safety Bureau said that most commercial 
transport craft now comply with this regula- 
tion, but that some airlines have in operation 
twin-engine aircraft which are dependent on a 
single fuel system. 


Date Extended 


The date for filing notice of objections to 
the CAB’s recent show-cause order has been 
extended to April 13 for Caribbean Atlantic 
Airlines, at the applicant's request. The show- 
cause proceeding is designed to set a perma- 
nent rate of mail pay for the carrier. 


TWA Files Notice 


Transcontinental & Western Air has filed 
notice with the CAB that it proposes to in- 
augurate non-stop service between Washington 
and Dayton, O., on Flight 3, effective April 1. 


May 28 Tentative Date 


Examiner Ross I. Newmann has set May 28 
as the tentative hearing date for the South- 
eastern States case (Docket 501 et al). Date 
for exchange of exhibits has been extended to 
May 1, with rebuttal exhibits due May 21., 


Briefs Due April 24 


CAB Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn has an- 
nounced that briefs in the Texas-Oklahoma 
case (Docket 337 et al), recently concluded in 
Ft. Worth, will be due April 24. Filing of 
briefs will be optional with the respective 
counsel. 


Port Authority Files 


The Port of New York Authority has filed 
briefs with the CAB’ recommending estab- 
lishment of a direct, one-carrier air route 
between New York and South and West 
Africa. The route would run from New 
York to Capetown, Union of South Africa, 
via Horta, the Azores; Monrovia, Liberia; 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, and Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. The Port Authority 
has also recommended establishment of a di- 
rect, non-trunkline air service between various 
communities of New England and eastern New 
York state, and New York City. 


Pogue Speaks 


Chairman L. Welch Pogue was principal. 
speaker at a Maine State Aviation Confer- 
ence at Augusta, March 28. He conferred with 
state aviation leaders at Portland before go- 
ing to Augusta, where his schedule included 
an address to the Maine state legislature. 
He was the guest of Gov. Horace A. Hildreth. 





Lease Approved 

The Board has approved a lease agreement 
of a field post office at Denver municipal 
airport between the city and county of Den- 
ver and Continental, United and Braniff 
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Sublease Allowed 


The Board has approved a lease agreement 
between United and Inland Air Lines for the 
subleasing of ticket office and cargo space 
to Inland at Cheyenne municipa] airport. 


Woodley Hearing Set 


Hearing has been set for April 3 on the 
application of Arthur G. Woodley for the 
approval of a transfer of certificates held in 
Woodley’s name to Woodley Airways, a part- 
nership. The hearing, to be held before 
Examiner William J. Madden, will amount to 
@ procedural matter to stipulate that the 
record in the mail rate case heard under 
Docket 864 apply in this proceeding. Wood- 
ley was a party to the latter proceeding, and 
seeks to have any certificates which may 
come out of that hearing issued to Woodley 
Airways. 


Petitions Denied 


The Board has denied the petitions of 
Delta Air Corp. and three other parties for 
reconsideration of decision granting Mid- 
Continent Airlines a new route from Tulsa, 
Okla., to New Orleans. The Board held that 
after consideration of all matters set forth 
in the petitions, that the grounds set forth 
were insufficient to grant reconsideration 
In addition to Delta’s, the petitions of the 
city of El Dorado, Ark., the chamber of com- 
merce of Monroe-West Monroe, La., and 
jointly the cities of Little Rock and El 
Dorado were denied. 





Interlocking Setup OK'd 


The Board has approved an interlocking 
relationship between All American Aviation 
and Frank M. Donohue, permitting Donohue 
to serve as a director of the air carrier while 
also a director of Wilson Line, Delaware-New 
Jersy Ferry Oo., and Virginia Ferry Corp. 





New Air Services 


Aerovias Braniff Inaugural 


Aerovias Braniff, Mexican airline associate 
of Braniff Airways, will inaugurate its first 
schedule April 4 between Mexico City and 
Nuevo Laredo, via Ciudad Victoria. The 
schedule will make direct connections with 
Braniff Airways at Nuevo Laredo. 

Tw D0C-3s recently allocated to Aerovias 
Braniff have been converted for commercial 
use on the Mexican line. Six additiona) air- 
craft are on order for Aerovias, and as soon 
as the equipment becomes available, service 
will be inaugurated on the Mexico City-Los 
Angeles, Mexico City-Havana-Miami and 
Mexico City-Central America-Panama routes. 

CAB permits would be necessary, however, 
before Aerovias Braniff could operate into the 
U. S. on either the Mexico City-Los Angeles 
or the Mexico City-Miami routes. Braniff 
Airways and T. E. Braniff have asked the 
CAB to approve the acquisition of control 
of Aerovias Braniff, but the examiner has 
recommended against both acquisitions. The 
Board has taken no final action in the mat- 
ter. 
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Penicillin by Plane— A consignment 
of penicillia, 


fresh from E. R. Squibb & Sons’, New Bruns 

wick, N. J., laboratories, is shown being 

loaded into an American Airlines plane is 

New York enroute west in anticipation of 

the War Production Board's release of the 
drug for general civilian use. 





Radio facilities and ground equipment 
have been installed and will be ready f& 
the inauguration of operations on the Mexia 
City-Nuevo Laredo route. Flight personnd 
have been in training at the Dallas base @ 
Braniff Airways since last July. Ground pe 
sonnel and radio operators are completing 
training in Mexico City. 

Aerovias Braniff hopes to open its Mexia 
City-Merida route within one month. 


Bluegrass Continues Two Routes 


Bluegrass Airlines has been authorized 
the Kentucky Aeronautics Commission to com 
tinue service on two routes, one between Pe 
ducah, Madisonville, Owensboro and Louisville 
and the other from Bowling Green, Louisville 
and Lexington to Ashland. A “grandfathe 
clause” requires such authorization for ling 
in operation when the commission was activ- 
tated last Jume. Headquarters are at Russell 
ville. The line operates with four planes ani 
is owned by B. M. Stuart and Sons. 


UAL to Enter New England 


United Air Lines will 
into New England May 1, subject to approvi 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Two dail 
round trip, coast-to-coast flights are planned 
between Boston, Hartford, Cleveland, Chicag 
and points west to all major Pacific Coat 
cities. Additional flights will be scheduled # 
equipment becomes available. New office spac 
has been leased for ticket sales in both th 
Boston Statler and Hartford's Hotel Bond 
Operating facilities also are being establishe 
at both cities. 


open direct servie 


PCA .Starts Express Flights 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines incorporated 
additional service over the Chicago-Washing 
ton airline on March 1. The new trips ar 
express-type flights, rounding out the recently 
revised schedules that became effective whe 
PCA opened its nonstop Detroit-Chicago roult 
Adding an_ evening departure from Chicags 
this flight is the last plane to leave the Chicag? 
airport that permits arrival in Washing 
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before midnight. It makes but one stop, at 
Detroit, en route.. 

Another new flight benefits essential air- 
travelers, leaving Norfolk and Washington for 
the West each afternoon. Leaving Norfolk. 
the plane augments PCA’s present frequent 


and Detroit, where it connects with a nonstop 
Chicago flight. 


CAL Resumes Hutchinson Stop 
Continental Air Lines service to Hutchinson, 


portation service since last May, when its air 
field was closed to allow extensive improve- 
ments. The field was approved recently as 
suitable for use with the 2l-passenger Doug- 
las airliners which Continental is now oper- 
ating over the Denver-Tulsa route. When 
Continental was serving Hutchinson last year, 
14-passenger planes were used. 


AA Every Hour—On the Hour 

American Airlines schedules between New 
York and Boston have been revised to per- 
mit departures of passenger planes from each 
city every hour on the hour from 7 a. m. 
to 1l p. m. An additional eight flights each 
way at off-hour periods bring the total daily 
flights each way to 25. 


PCA Reopens Washington-Buffalo 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines was sched- 
uled to reopen its Washington-Buffalo route via 
Harrisburg and Baltimore on April 1. PCA 
plans to inaugurate service with a daily 
round trip leaving Washington for Buffalo 
each morning and returning in the afternoon. 
The present schedule of flights between Wash- 
ington and Buffalo via Erie and Pittsburgh 
will be continued. 





NAL’s Proposed Route 
Jacksonville-to-Miami 
‘Would Benefit 30,000’ 

National Airlines witnesses testified in 
a CAB hearing last fortnight that the 
company’s proposed non-stop operation 
between Jacksonville and Miami would 
benefit 30,180 passengers annually by 
betteririg National’s service between New 
York and Miami. 

J. C. Brauner, assistant to the presi- 
dent of National, told CAB Examiner 
C. C. Henderson that the non-stop author- 
ity would cut the time between New York 
and Miami by an hour, and would result 
in an equal saving of time for New Or- 
leans-Miami traffic. 

E. Smythe Gambrell, Eastern Air Lines 
counsel expressed opposition to National's 
application on the grounds that National 
had given no consideration to Eastern’s 
existing service between Miami and Jack- 
sonville, which could be utilized to benefit 
the New York-Miami traffic. 

In a statement of Eastern’s position, 
Gambrell said the burden of proof of 
proving ic convenience and necessity 
rests with National in the case, since the 
non-stop authority involves duplication 
of Eastern’s existing service. William I. 
Denning, National counsel, took issue with 
this stand, asserting that " public conveni- 
ence and necessity between Jacksonville 
and Miami had been proved by 
virtue of the existing routes. 
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TWA Wants N on-Stop 
Detroit—to—St. Louis 
Line, Missing Dayton 


T. B. Wilson, chairman of the board of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, testified 
in a recent hearing before Examiner 2 
Heinrich Spang that TWA wanted to in- 
stitute non-stop service between Detroit 
and St. Louis to provide one-carrier anj 
improved service between those cities, 

— ee Se ee eS Rock 
Grundman, public counsel, Wilson said 
TWA did not anticipate any reduction in 
fares if shortening of the Detroit-St. Louis 
route was granted. Wilson said the non- 
stop service simply would provide an im- 
provement in the present service between 
the two cities, which now moves via 
Dayton, O. 

J. C. Stratton, TWA’s executive assist- 
ant in charge of route development, said 
his company wanted to improve its mile- 
age advantage on Detroit-West Coast 
business, which had been cut by American 
Airline’s recent Oklahoma City cut-off on 
its transcontinental route. e non-stop 
authority would cut TWA’s mileage by 
approximately 100 miles between 
and St. Louis, 


Equipped for Night Flying 


Under questioning from Jack Zevely, 
American counsel, Stratton said that navi- 
gational facilities were available on the 

proposed cut-off for instrument and night 
operations. The witness also admitted 
under quesctioning that the shortest route 
from Detroit to St. Louis is via Chicago, 
but that such a routing requires two- 
carrier service, 

Charles A. Rheinstrom, American’s vice 
president-traffic, charged that TWA ac- 
tually sought to consolidate services over 
two separate routes—Routes 58 and 2— 
in its application, and thus escape the 
junction point at Dayton. The result, he 
said, is the same as two new route ap- 
plications, 

TWA maintained that it seeks to im- 
prove service over Route 58 only by the 
non-stop, but Rheinstrom took issue with 
this claim, asserting that TWA wants to 
improve service over a combination of 
the two routes. 

Rheinstrom said the non-stop operation 
must be judged on how many people will 
benefit, ‘then pointed out that the ae 
of Detroit-St. Louis traffic flows 
Chicago. TWA’s application, he said, a 
tempts to accomplish something which is 
not in the nature of the purpose of Route 
58—that is that it was laid out in two 
segments, one to serve Detroit-Toledo- 
Cincinnati traffic, and the other to serve 
Cincinnati-St. Louis traffic. 

Should the non-stop authority 
granted, the result would be re 
diversion to American, he said. 


Air Express Encouraged 
Walker-Jimieson, Chicago radio and 
electronic distributor, is now paying one- 
half the air express charges on each ship- 
ment of three pounds or less to encour- 
age its customers to request shipment by 
alr express, 
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Coast Yes Sir! To perform at his best, any golfer needs a set of 
— clubs . . . not just one. Because each club has a different 
on-stop pitch . . . meets the ball at a different angle . . . so the golfer 
ge yy can vary his clubs to meet varying conditions and shoot a 

whale of a lot better game. 
Likewise, to perform at its best, any airplane needs a 
propeller that varies its pitch . . . varies the angle at which } 
Zevely, : : deliv ode 
: neat it meets the air . . . so it can deliver peak efficiency under 
on the varying conditions of flight. And that’s why you'll want 
| an Aeromatic! It's the one and only propeller that varies its own 
t route pitch . . . automatically . . . without instruments or controls. 
o~- In terms of performance for your postwar plane, Aecro- 
matic means one-fourth shorter takeoff runs . . . oue-third 
7 vice higher rate of climb . . . cruising faster and farther at the 
" oa most favorable altitude . . . all with minimum fuel con- 
id =~ sumption and engine wear. And it means long glides for 
“lt, he happy landings . . . with an instantaneous change of pitch 
te ap- for a quick pickup if you overshoot the field. 
> ton If you fly, or plan to fly, you'll want an Aeromatic Pro- 
by the peller on your plane. Write to your aircraft manufacturer 
Bu about it today. And if you'd like our little get-acquainted 
ion of folder, containing a diagram of the “‘brain’’ in an Aecro- 
matic Propeller, don’t hesitate to write to Aeromatic, 224 
= Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. We'll be glad to hear from you. 
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BARTLETT-HAYWARD DIVISION 







Licensed under patents of EVEREL Propeller Corporation 
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People who make Collins Radio 


A few of the more than 3000 specialists who 
design and produce high quality radio com- 
munication equipment in the Collins plant. 


Collins workers have a personal interest in radio. Many 
of the men have long been radio amateurs and a large 
number of the women are mothers, wives or sweethearts 
of Collins men now in the Service. This part of the plant 
is devoted to the assembly of large ground station trans- 


mitters. 


The technicians who wire the critical r.f. These men know what it means to the 
circuits in theexciter unit understandwhy field service man to have cables neatly 
each wire must be located and terminated positioned so that component terminals 
with great care, exactly as engineered. areaccessible and item numbers in full view. 


Skilled mechanics assemble and synchronizethe First line craftsmen assemble the 
heavy duty Autotunes used on the output net- Collins pi output network, which 
work of the 3000 watt Collins 231D ground matches into a wide variety of 
station transmitter. single wire and vertical antennas. 


IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S 


Collins Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa; 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Collins is a radio man’s radio organization. Men 
of high technical integrity have come here from 
all parts of the country because Collins standards 
are their own ideals of excellence. 


Collins final-test men check every trans- 
mitter function critically, from the 
operator’s point of view. % 
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North Central Case 





Feeder vs Trunkline 
Controversy Fails to 
Develop at Hearing 


WENTY-SIX trunk and feeder line 
applicants presented proposals for a 
of air service in the CAB's North 

Central case in Des Moines last fortnight, 
but the usual feeder vs. trunkline con- 
troversy failed to develop when Examiner 
F. Merritt Ruhlen ruled that no distinc- 
tion would be made between the two types 
of service for purposes of the hearing. 

The hearing covered new route applica- 
tions in the area comprising Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Montana, 
and parts of Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Among impartial witnesses testifying 
was Roy M. Martin, deputy second as- 
sistant postmaster general, who said that 
of first class mail developed by the 650 
towns and cities involved in all applica- 
tions in the p , at least 80 to 85 
percent of the mail from a community is 
posted at the close of the day’s business 
for dispatch in the early evening. 

Martin said he could not estimate the 
percentage of mai! now sent by air. Night 
routes are more valuable for quick mail 
service than day routes, he but he 
expressed the belief that communities 
would adjust themselves to departure 
of mail planes whenever scheduled. 

American, Chicago & Southern, East- 
em, and Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
outlined proposals for service into the 
Twin Cities-Milwaukee area, with Charles 
A, Rheinstrom, vice Ay ent-traffic of 
American, asserting that freight revenues 
eventually would exceed passenger income 
to the airlines. 

Carleton Putnam, C & S president, urged 
that the CAB allocate lucrative routes to 
airlines which lack long routes, pointing 
out that a policy would assist companies 
in maintaining operations over less profit- 
able segments of their systems. 

C. Bedell Monro, PCA president, con- 








Twenty-Six Applicants Present 
Route Proposals at Des Moines 


tended that the Twin Cities do not have 
adequate service to the east, and said that 
his company was the only one in a position 
to remedy the situation. He pointed out 
that the Twin Cities are the only ones 
of 62 er communities in the country 
without t air service to Washington. 

Other applicants offered these proposals: 

North Central Airways—Donald W. 


would provide passenger service to some 

small cities and pickup mail and ex- 
press service to 100 towns. He asked for 
a connection between his system and a 
trunkline carrier. 

Midwest Airways—V. G. Carlsen, as- 
sistant to the president, predicted a vastly 
increased demand for air service in the 
Midwest territory, forecasting a 270 per- 
cent increase between Mil ee and 
Chicago in September, 1946, as compared 
with 1940. 

Central States Aviation Corp.—Ryal 
Miller, president, testified that mail pay of 
32.9c a mile would be necessary to break 
even during, the first year’s operation; 
27.2c for the second year on six feeder 
lines, five of them of a loop type to serve 
some 20 towns in Iowa, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Minnesota. 

Wisconsin Central Airlines—Francis M. 
Higgins, president, said his company pro- 
posed to use ski or float type equipment 
for landing on ice and water on three 
routes to service the Chicago-Duluth- 
Milwaukee-Marquette, Mich., area. 


Gen. Ryan Promoted 


Brig. Gen. William Ord Ryan, com- 
manding officer of the Pacific Division, 
Air Transport Command in Hawaii, has 
been promoted to major general. Gen. 
Ryan formerly commanded the 10th Pur- 
suit Wing at Hamilton Field, Calif., and 
the Fourth Interceptor Command, River- 
side, Calif. 

















Coulter Marks 10th Anniversary— 


ter 4 


Officials of Western Air Lines recently gave 
President William A. Coulter a silver model 


of the Douglas DC-6, now on order for Western's postwar operations, in recognition of his 


10 years association with the airline. 
is shown making the presentation. 


Leo H. Dwerlkotte, executive vice president (right), 
Others in the picture are, left to right, Paul Sullivan, 


treasurer; C. N. James, vice president-operations; and Thomas Wolfe, vice president-traffic. 
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CAB Orders Affecting 


Air Carriers 


3520—Amending certificate of American 
Airlines to consolidate Routes 7; 21 and the 
portion of Route 23 between New York and 
Albany into a single route to be known as 
Route 7. 


3521—Dismissing applications of 8.-B. 


Development Corp. (Docket 1623), and Hogan 
Piying Service (Docket 1353). 


3522—Dism application of Aeronaves 
de Mexico (Docket 1752). 


3523—-Denying cities of Birmingham and 
Nashville permission to intervene in the 
Latin American case (Docket 525 et al.) 


3524—-Denying petition of State Airlines to 
amend applications under Dockets 673 and 
1206. 

3525—Granting city of Charleston, 6. C., 
permission to intervene in the Great Lakes 
to Florida case (Docket 570 et al). 

3526—Granting Eastern Air Lines permis- 
sion to intervene in National Alrilnes ap- 
plication for non-stop authority 
Jacksonville and Miami (Docket 1709). 

3536—Granting state of Minnesota permis- 
sion to intervene in the North Central case 
(Docket 415 et al). 

3537—-Denying petition of Hannaford Air- 
lines In North Central case. 

3538—Dismissing applications of Dixie 
Motor Coach Corp. (Dockets 1077-1525). 

3539—Dismissing application of Plaza Ex- 
press Co. (Docket 1626). 

3540—Dismissing application of National 
Airlines (Docket 1107). 

3546—Dismissing application of Western Air 
Lines (Docket 834). 

3547—Granting American Alrlines and Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines permission to in- 
tervene in TWA’s application for non-stop ° 
authority between St. Louls and Detroit 
(Docket 1715). 

3549—Approving lease agreement for field 
postoffice at Denver by City and County of 
Denver, Continental, United and Braniff Air- 
ways. 

3550—Approving agreement between United 
and Inland Air Lines for subleasing ticket 
office and cargo space to Inland at Cheyenne 
Municipal Airport. 

3551—Approving interlocking relationships 
between All American Aviation and Frank 
M. Donohue. 

3552—-Denying petitions of Delta Air Corp., 
city of El Dorado, Ark., Chamber of Com- 
merce of Monroe-West Monroe, La.; and 
cities of Little Rock and Ei Dorado for re- 
consideration of Board's decision in Kansas 
City-Tulsa-New Orleans case. 





Veterans to Get ATSC Jobs 

A program endeavoring to place 
every interested discharged veteran 
of the Army Air Forces in a job 
with the Air Technical Service 
Command is announced by Lt. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen, director of the 
ATSC. The announcement points 
out that the ATSC is the largest 
employer of civilian personnel of 
any Air Force or Command, and 
explained that the discharged vet- 
erans are to be used to fill va- 
cancies created by the draft and 
through normal turnover. In cer- 
tain instances they will be eligible 
for specialized training in engineer- 
ing, mechanics and Inepection. 
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Lumpkin Foreman 


Executive 
Stanley de J. Osborne and Leslie P. 
Arnold have been elected vice presidents 
of Eastern Air Lines. Osborne was 
formerly vice president of Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries and was assistant to Rubber 
Administrator William Jeffers in Wash- 
ington in 1942 and 1943. Arnold recently 
resumed his pre-war duties as assistant to 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern, after serving 20 months in Eng- 
land and France as an Army colonel. 
Robert P. Foreman, secretary of Na- 
tional Airlines, has been named an execu- 
tive assistant in connection with opera- 
tions and traffic activities. 


Traffic 

Robert L. Neydon has been appointed 
DTM for Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
in Detroit, and is the first traffic repre- 
sentative to be employed by C. & S. for 
the new Memphis-Detroit route which 
the company expects to operate on the 
near future. 

J. D. Culpepper, formerly Jacksonville, 
Fla., city traffic manager for National 
Airlines, has been appointed assistant to 
Robert P. Foreman, NAL secretary. J. F. 
Lumpkin succeeds Culpepper in Jackson- 
ville. A 
_ Charles J. Cole, who has served Pan 
American Airways in Latin America, has 
been named assistant to the traffic 
manager of the Atlantic Division of PAA 
with headquarters at La Guardia Field. 

W. H. MeNeil, Jr., has been appointed 
station manager for Delta Air Lines at 
Knoxville, Tenn. He has been resident 
representative in Atlanta for Delta’s mili- 
tary transport division. . 

Northwest Airlines announces the ap- 
pointment of five chief transportation 
agents to serve in the company’s eastern 
region. They are Paul Benscoter, Chi- 
cago; C. R. Seybold, Milwaukee; W. F. 
MoGoon, Rochester, Minn.; B. J. (Red) 
Fitzsimmons, Minneapolis; and E. V. 
Folkstad, Fargo, N. D. 


Miscellaneous 

Capt. Robert N. Buck has been named 
system superintendent of flying of TWA 
succeeding Capt. George Rice, who has 
become one of 25 senior pilots assigned 
to Stratoliners. : 

George D. Rash, chief clerk of the 
traffic department of Continental Air 
Lines, has been appointed manager of 
schedules and tariffs. 
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McCullough Brinkley 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has re- 
organized its traffic department effecting 
the following changes: Rebert M. Brink- 
ley from traffic manager in charge of 
rates and schedules to assistant to the 
general traffic manager; Edward Sullivan, 
who has been in charge of passenger 
sales, to director of station sales 
Michael E. Cole to manager of reserva- 
tions: Charles M. Knoble, manager of ait 
cargo and airmail sales, will continue in 
this work with title of director of alt 
cargo sales; James B. McCullough from 
Detroit DTM to manager of interline 
and agency sales; and Morris Knowles 
from Southern regional traffic manager 
to manager of industrial sales. 


F. M. Van Sickle, Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines meteorologist, recently. was 
awarded a $150 prize by the meteorology 
committee of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion for a paper entitled “The Causes 
and Forecasts of Low Ceilings and 
Visibilities at Cleveland Municipal Air- 
port.” 

George P. Saunders, of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Division of Information, 
is to be named head of Western Air 
Lines’ public relations office, it is reported. 


Karl Dahlem, formerly secretary & 
the Governor of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed New England regional director 
of public information of American Air- 
lines. 

D. W. Holmes, personnel assistant to 
the executive vice president of American 
Export Airlines, has been named per- 
sonnel director. 


Charles F. McErlean, member of the 
legal staff of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, has been appointed assistant 
to W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, and will devote his time 
primarily to management-employe rela- 
tions. 

John W. Burke has been appointed 
plant engineer at La Guardia Field for 
American Airlines. James H. Baldridge, 
formerly director of personnel for PCA 
in Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
manager of system employment for 
American. 


Larry J. Vandegrift is Transcontinental 
& Western Air’s new system field direc- 
tor of industrial relations. He has been 
on special assignment for TWA in Phila- 
delphia since January and was formerly 
station manager in Kansas City. 
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or, WITH A TERRIBLE STING 


a . 


In cold, catalog language, the Northrop P-61 is “an airplane de- £ 
signed for the interception and destruction of hostile aircraft in 
flight during periods of darkness or poor visibility.” 


But to many a high-flying Heinie and Jap, this twin-tailed 
beauty with the kiss of death is an unseen nightmare. Her sleek 
blackness blends with the night .. . her sensitive “feelers” seek 
out the enemy with deadly accuracy . . . suddenly, she closes in, 
spitting hell from 20 mm. cannon and .50 cal. machine guns. 
She’s a tough lady, this Black Widow — largest, most powerful fighter ever built. 
And she’s more than proved her mettle in darkened skies over every battlefront. 
We at Chandler-Evans feel a kinship with this plane . . . because our fuel pumps 
are among those chosen for use with her huge Pratt & Whitney 2000 h.p. engines. 
And it is the superb performance of planes like this that make every Chandler- 
Evans man and woman determined to keep on producing the finest fuel pumps 


possible — and in quantity. 


FUEL PUMPS 
PROTEK-PLUGS 


GUE eae heehee Uhh CARBURETORS 


SOUTH MERIDEN, om eR, . i om a mon! & U. S 














The following tabulation is from 





Airline Mileage and Traffic Statistics 


preliminary reports issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, as obtained from monthly Form 2780 
reports from the domestic airlines to the CAB and from estimates when data are not available. 
Pinal and authentic tabulations from Form 2780 reports, often not available until some months after the preliminary CAB reports, 














are regularly by American Aviation Reports, American Blig., Washington 4, D. C. 
of space limitations, certain traffic and expense categories are not included in the following table. 
MILEAGE AND TRAFFIC FOR JAN., 1945 AND JAN., 1944 
MILEAGE TRAFFIC 
Revenue Average 
Total otal Revenue Passenger Revenue 
Scheduled Miles Flown Revenue Miles Passenger Load Passenger Mail Express 

Percentage Number Miles Miles = Factor Loa Pound-Miles Pound-Miles 
All American ........... 1945 74.19 96,526 96,993 BOOS o>: ‘secsvinds 8,686,026 1,164,736 
1944 84.97 82,418 82,418 Gee ~: eeesesecs geen eee 6,957,125 1,190,645 
American .......0000+05- 1945 89.80 3,369,878 3,404,520 3,581,579 52,090,735 86.61 16.19 2,368,211,910 1,041,148,692 
1944 90.27 2,202,993, 2,238,021 2,297,165 34,925,683 88.13 16.53 1,546,310,725 830,051,316 
p RPT ere Tree 1945 91.49 573,303 578,938 613,488 9,683,438 83.39 16.73 180,607,211 69,050,359 
144 88.44 354,210 358,278 380,591 5,816,892 92.35 16.37 198,483,645 37,487,156 
CS BD Bis cocenteavcoiecdce 1945 86.50 328,476 329,347 335,683 4,878,404 71.58 1481 96,651,221 64,948,902 
1944 86.51 178,139 178,139 181,320 2,893,002 81.79 16.24 71,975,609 29,902,594 
Coles Vcc. dvccciicsces 1945 83.48 104,832 105,178 107,638 1,347,910 61.04 12.82 12,254,280 5,296,646 
1944 91.88 55,792 57,792 61,219 937,912 77.28 16.23 7,074,943 4,537,790 
Continental .......... aoe 1965 92.79 259,695 262,037 264,966 2,689,905 78.91 10.27 29,507 202 16,110,168 
1944 90.86 129,972 130,484 135,209 1,197,222 83.50 9.18 18,083,643 3,709,968 
BB Nivivuatpveccedecdas 1945 93.28 374,513 374,513 379,193 6,622,379 86.03 17.68 219,422,102 45,122,561 
1944 84.14 233,649 236,973 4,336,706 90.40 18.56 152,449,872 26,856,643 

Eastern qttteceeeeeeeeees 1945 Data not “ir due to carrier’s ss in filing Form 2780 report for January 1945 
1944 91.32 178,317 1,220,108 19,183, 89.61 17.26 817,436,858 266,045,633 
TOWER. «bce vcccescesecs 1945 100.00 47,700 86,250 “ a 1,534,915 94.68 22.72 4,020,872 87,862,808 
1944 46,176 75,223 76,249 1,294,895 94.97 22.79 3,935,514 81,848,672 
WORE: F de dacasisc petcivce 1945 97.91 133,914 136,164 138,989 1,322,522 65.26 10.00 9,449,928 1,466,563 
1944 85.50 73,473 73,473 73,768 351,886 66.01 7.36 6,209,142 543,514 
Mid-Continent «......... 1945 89.89 210,473 210,473 228,795 1,695,746 53.45 8.06 38,697 ,534 9,526,878 
1944 96.61 174,602 174,602 177,057 1,337,630 60.70 7.66 40,965,609 4,608,856 
PRONE Fas ones ceed tscce 1945 94.74 389,384 397,313 404,928 4,691,932 89.20 11.87 89,407,996 16,102,728 
1944 94.37 190,573 196,649 202,836 2,394,605 88.89 12.18 52,250,920 11,446,978 
Northeast .....-......... 1945 77.13 99.542 - 99,542 103,791 1,004,372 45.96 10.08 5,648,254 3,254,483 
1944 77.68 74,887 74,887 77,529 814.760 51.81 10.88 5,024,308 1,959,958 
Northwest .....-.4...++. 1945 91.10 760,585 766,128 776,420 11,609,023 79.12 15.26 428,940,300 138,080,503 
1944 94.97 457,911 457,911 463,272 6,657,344 81.91 14.76 404,495,247 83,026,397 
Penn-Central .......... 1945 19.27 563.177 565,885 574,955 7AT71,134 65.88 13.20 115,373,384 103,627,254 
1944 85.32 266,617 266,617 270,126 4,367,901 78.85 16.38 101,870,850 60,171,842 
BUPA “hiss cdehnatiicnsi<c 1945 82.84 1,873,302 2,057,407 2,166,306 29,261,205 84.44 15.68 1,840,433,575 747,152,411 
1944 90.43 1,392,075 1,399,114 1,471,025 20,064,880 87.76 16.15 1,213,377,199 497 304,475 
MEE © Su Wecudcnbes sens 1945 86.13 2,685,451 2,734,504 2,836,062 36,162,387 92.54 15.91 3,422,963,132 687,117,467 
1944 94.90 2,017,879 2,067,144 2,141,334 31,607,067 94.86 17.07 2,340,510,638 638,290,865 
MEER, oc pebapesccscecsk 1945 97.04 382,899 384,187 399,862 6,290,366 82.13 16.37 211,866,367 51,346,788 
1944 90.84 190,638 191,310 202,489 2,951,258 79.08 15.43 78,341,732 42,158,580 
MEP, “Eb cadeneteccsvcded 1945 86.91 13,903,532 14,267,647 14,816,166 205,636,540 83.34 15.52 10,059,063,566 3,493,848,183 
1944 91.21 9,300,321 9,475,819 9,786,539 141,133,035 88.06 16.16 7,065,753,579 2,621,141,882 


2 The total of all carriers for the month of January 1945 reflects data for the month of December 1944 for Eastern due to non-receipt of this 


carrier’s Form 2780 report for January 1945. 
Month of December 1944: 
RRS ee 


81.55 
_84.70 


1,649,882 
13,405,770 


1,678,268 
13,847,690 


1,711,568 27,280,167 
14,245,364 204,791,750 


405,468,153 
3,482,364,809 


82.22 16.71 
85.11 15.93 


976,922,272 
9,915,646,166 


* This total includes data for Eastern for month of December 1944, not furnished by this carrier in time for the December 1944 Public Release. 





Revised Part 24 of Civil 


Regulations Up Before CAB 


Revised Part 24 of the Civil Air Regu- 
deals with the classification 
mechanics, has 


given to prospective mechanics. Those 
who qualify on light rea ny for example, 
would not need to have the qualifications 
necessary for a mechanic oN will work 
on aircraft of the size of the DC-3 or 
DC-4, 

Thus the revised regulations serve to 
give the mechanic a rating based on what 
he knows or needs to know, rather than 
a blanket proposition which would re- 
quire him to obtain training and know- 
wok on aircraft upon which he will never 
work. ' 


Appointed to L. A. Board 
Charles S. Thomas, ident of Fore- 


man and Clark, Inc., retail clothiers, has 
been appointed to the Board of Municipal 
Airport Commissioners of Los Angeles 
by Mayor Fletcher S. Bowron. 

The new commissioner will continue his 
connection with the U. S. Navy as an 
adviser. 
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Passenger Travel in Canada 


Up, But Passenger Miles Off 


Canadian passenger travel by air in- 
creased from 22,726 passengers in No- 
vember, 1943, to 26,309 passengers in the 
same month last year, an increase of 158 
percent, but passenger miles flown 
dropped from 8,298,334 to 7,190,461, or 13.4 
percent, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. 

For the comparable periods, the average 
journey declined from 365 to 273 miles 
and for Canadian licensed Ae: it de- 
clined from 452 to 366 miles. The ratio of 
revenue passenger miles to available seat 
miles declined from 68.8 for international 
routes in October to 63.1, and for Ca- 
nadian licensed Ssthee from 833 to 74 
percent. 

Revenue freight miles carried decreased 
from 504,701 pounds in November, 1943, 
and 1,402,378 im October, 1944, to 320,476 
pounds in November of last year. 
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f Black Widow proves the case 
for the BIG ‘pursuit 











Black Widow P-61 portrayed here by Alfred Owles is 66’ wide by 49 6” long 


Long as a house, Black Widow P-61 
has a wing span wider than a good- 
size city lot. Its engines develop more 
power than the Diesel locomotive on 
a streamlined train. Its crew of three 
men fight four .50 caliber machine 
guns (by remote control) plus four 
20 millimeter cannon. 

All of which means this night- 
fighting Northrop-designed pursuit 
plane is big! 

Yet in battle, the big P-61 has shown 
it can maneuver with U.S. pursuit 
planes of whatever size. It has dem- 


onstrated that in the sky, as in the 
prize ring, a good BIG fighter can 
usually beat a good little fighter. 
The Black Widow also demonstrates 
Northrop’s ability to answer an urgent 
battle problem with an advanced air- 
plane design. In this plane, Northrop- 


designed retractable ailerons and full- 
span flaps have given a big, heavy air- 
plane the maneuverability, fast climb, 
slow landing speed and safety of much 
smaller and lighter airplanes. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Northrop 
Field, Hawthorne, California. 


NORTHROP 


Creotors of the Plying Wing ond 
the Black Widows P6/ Night Fighter 
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—PRIVATE FLYING 









New Civil Air Regulations Presented to CAB 


Appear to be Greatly Simplified, More 
Liberal Than Any Previous Set of Rules 


Pp BVATE FLYERS will find that the 
. new Civil Air Regulations which were 
presented to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on March 26 are greatly simplified and 
are far more liberal than heretofore. 
Jesse Lankford, director of CAB’s Safety 
Bureau, predicts “it will probably take 
pilots about a year to discover just how 
much freer they are.” 
had so 
structive co-operation from the country 
before,” rd told American Aviation 
that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the CAB received more 
than 400 responses to the original draft 
of the revised regulations circulated in 
January, 1944. About 90 percent of the 
replies favored great simplification of the 
present rules. The second circulation in 
November brought similar comment from 
private flyers and their organizations. The 
National Aviation Trades Association Con- 
vention at St. Louis + ag Na ne peer 
Operators meeting at Fort Wo voted 
for immediate adoption of the revised 
regulations. 


The guiding rinciple ip effecting the 


simple and easily understandable, grouped 
together and limited to those rules which 


are absolutely essential to general safety. 
Some revisions were made to bring rules 
up-to-date and in keeping with the latest 
aviation developments. 


Simplified Written Exam 


One of the most important changes 
ealls for a simplified written examina- 
tion for the private pilot license to be 
given before the student makes his first 
cross-country flight. A handbook con- 
taining all the rules on contact flight, air- 
craft, procedure and safety practices on 
which the examination is based will be 
issued by CAA. It is believed that the 
requirement of a written exam before 
cross-country flying is permitted will 
eliminate the practice of using a stu- 
dent’s permit for am indefinite time to 
avoid taking the license test. 

A private pilot must be 16 years old, 
under the revised regulations and he 
must have a physical examination every 
two years instead of each year. The 
student pilot certificate also will be good 
for two years. 

The number of solo hours required for 
a private pilots license has been reduced 
by five hours and spins have been elimi- 
nated from the test to be replaced by 
practice in stalls. CAA and CAB be- 





The 
WHITING 


Propeller Work 
and 


Storage Stand 


Safe storage of large propellers is 
provided by the Whiting Propeller 
Work and Storage Stand. 

The unit’s sturdy undercarriage, 
equipped with swivel casters, offers 
maximum strength and maneuver- 
ability; tubular construction makes obstruct- 
ing supports unnecessary. It provides the 
greatest possible accessibility and is ideal 
for use in crédwded spaces. Write today for 
complete information. 








EORPGRAT 





Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Har- 
vey, Ill. Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Bivd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whit- 
ing Corporation (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D. C. 
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Starting at Bottom— Willies D. 
awley, Sr. 


tleft} originator of the Flying Tigers, who 
has flown more than a million passenger 
miles, in foreign countries, is*out to win his 
private pilot's certificate in the United 
States. The owner of Intercontinent Corp. 
is shown with his son, Lt. William D. Pawley, 
Jr., Army Air Forces, after enrolling at 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation in Miami. 
Lt. Pawley learned to fly at Embry-Riddle 
before entering the AAF. 





lieve that the requirement of spinning 
has not stopped any crack-ups and has 
discouraged many student pilots from 
teking the flight test. 

Pilots must now check-out in each new 
type of plane which they wish to fly by 
making five landings and take-offs in- 
stead of keeping a record of horsepower 
ratings. Forty hours experience is now 
required for an instrument rating but. the 
additional 20 over the former requirement 
may be taken on a Link Trainer. These 
changes are all embodied in Part 20 of 
the revised regulations. 

Part 43 has combined and revised rules 
which were formerly spread out in Parts 
01, 04, 20 and 60 dealing with aircraft 
certificates equipment and rules for oper- 
ation. Private planes must be inspected 
every year and commercial planes every 
100 hours. Pilots are no longer required 
to log flight time accept in such cases as 
when they must log 200 hours to re- 
ceive a commercial license. For this pur- 
pose a mechanical device attached t 
the engine may be used, 

A pilot may fly his plane acrobatically 
for hire if all passengers are given para- 
chutes. The student may make his first 
solo flight at any time the instructor 
feels he is qualified although he must 
have 10 hours dual imstruction before he 
qualifies as a private pilot. Previously the 
requirement was for a minimum of 8 
hours dual instruction before the first 
solo. 

One of the chief sources of disagree- 
ment in the preparation of the revised 
regulations was the section in Part @ 
dealing with maximum altitudes for con- 
tact flying. Present regulations cal] for 
flying at least 500 feet above the ground 
and five hundred feet under the clouds. 
At the time the revisions were circula 
for comment, the maximum altitude al- 
lowable was to be 800 feet clear of clouds 
with instrument flying at a minimum of 
1000 feet. But further discussions be- 
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VOKES FILTERS for every type of Aero-Engine 


It is not on laboratory tests alone that Vokes Air, Oil and Fuel Filters 
have established their standardised 99.9%, filtration efficiency and have 
been approved and adopted by British and Dominion Governments, also 
by manufacturers of all types of Aero engines. They have been tried and 
tested under the most gruelling actual active service conditions and have 
stood up to the heavy demands made on them. 

American machines of various types—fighters, bombers, reconnaissance machines, etc., have 
been fitted with Vokes Filters indeed they are fitted to aircraft operating in all parts of the 
world ensuring longer flying hours with less wear on all types of engine, radial or in line, and 
what is of supreme importance helping to safeguard the lives of British, Empire and American 
airmen. When fitting Air Cleaners to Aero engines, the method of installation has a funda- 
mental effect on the performance of the filter and we design and make special housings and 
ductings required to give utmost efficiency. 

Vokes cordially extend their co-operation on filtration problems to American designers and 
manufacturers of aircraft. The specialised experience in this highly important werk and 


the up-to-date facts that are available for all working in the Allied cause. 
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VOKES FILTRATION & SILENCING CO 
INCORPORATED, 101. PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK & VOKES (CANADA) LTO 
1123, BAY ST.. TORONTO. CANADA 
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Vokes Oi! Filter for Aircraft 


Vokes Aerovee Filter Elernent 
































VOKES LIMITED: LONDON: S.W. 
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PATENTEES ANDO MANUFACTURERS OF AIR, O11 AND FUEL FILTERS AND SILENCERS. 
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CONTRACTORS 


Use of Light Metals 
In Private Aircraft 


—-PRIVATE FLYING 











ISSATISFACTION with the minimum 
standards for airport spacing proposed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has been voiced by almost all groups in- 
terested in an future for pri- 
Most spokesmen agree that 
traffic patterns not spacing should pro- 
tect airports from 
“Adoption of an airport separation rule 
can be counselled only as a means of pro- 
tecting the airport approaches to large air 
terminals,” the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association believes. “The record shows 
that there have been no cases where traffic 
patterns could not be worked out for air- 
ports even when they were located ad- 
jacent to each other.” 
One civil airman points to the situation 


spor y 2 
—— airport within a mile of each 
er 
“I have personally flown in and out of 
all three of them without any traffic diffi- 
culties and I believe statistics will prove 
their operation has been very satisfac- 
tory,” he reports. In the future, he adds, 
“we should improve our knowledge of 
traffic control. The ability of this Skates 


to grow is certainly going to depend on 
tthe convenient location of landing fa- 
cilities.” 

The National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion reports difficulty in finding sites for 


CAA Airport Spacing Sindandal 
Criticized by AOPA and NATA 





airports without further restricting growth 
by imposing arbitrary rules. In casy 
where airports are presently located very 
close together any interference of trafik 
has been worked out effectively by local 
rules which do not constitute a hazan 
to transients, NATA says. 

The association further warns that pres- 
ent airport planning has not taken int 

consideration postwar improvements. 
planes. 

“If the slot, flap, spoiler developments 
progress as anticipated by the Nation 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, it is 
highly — that almost vertical land- 
ings and take-offs would be the norm] 
procedure, which would outmode mos 
of our existing concepts (on airport spac- 
ing),” says NATA. 

criticizes the six-mile spacing 
rule of the Interdepartmental Air Traffic 
Control Board because if it should be en- 
forced in the postwar “utility in 
airport facilities will be sacrificed.” AOPA 
states that traffic patterns can be planned 
so that small fields can operate adjacent 
to each other, dispersing traffic. 

“To acquire six-mile separation of such 
airports is obviously unnecessary 
we believe, quite harmful to the program 
of installing private flight strips n 
to the progress of private flying,” 
owner-pilot group. 


ecessary 
says the 











OU'LL recognize the dilemma that 

even the most self-assured buyer of 
printing sometimes gets into: not know- 
ing what he wants, but knowing what he 
doesn't want. It's particularly true when 
you're buying air maps. There's really 
an easy solution— 

Just pick up the phone and call Rand 
MSNally. We have the resources, the 
resourcefulness, and the know-how to 


make the kind of maps you're looking 
for. We specialize in creative printing. 

Rand M¢Nally has been serving as 
expert printers to the transportation in- 
dustry since 1866. We're old only in 
experience. Our ideas are as modern as 
your postwar planes. Take a load off your 
mind the next time you need aviation 
maps, tickets, or folders — try an expert, 
experienced printer. Try Rand M¢Nally. 


Transportation Printing 


Tickets - Folders - Maps 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 
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NORTH AMERICAN JOINS FAIRCHILD 
IN PRODUCING THE, 


PACKET 
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1 ruc air power, the mighti- 
est on earth, was built by team- 
work with American industry. Into 
our ships of the air go the efforts of 
manufacturers and suppliers great 
and small. 


The Fairchild ‘‘Packet,”? the 
Army’s newest and most efficient 
carrier of air cargo, was built by 
this kind of teamwork: The team- 
work of the Army with Fairchild 
designers and engineers, Fairchild 
sub-contractors, builders of en- 
gines, suppliers of metals, the sub- 


assemblers and fabricators of myriad 
parts and materials! 


Now the Army Air Forces have 
désignated North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., as another builder of 
“the flying boxcar.” Fairchild wel- 
comes this newest member of the 
“Packet”-building team, famed for 
the B-25 Mitchell Bomber; the super- 
lative fighter, the P-51 Mustang; and 
the AT-6 Texan. 


Soon the “Packet” will be com- 
ing down the runways from both 
Fairchild and North American. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


SS Fairchild Mircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 








Fairchild engineering and de- 
sign built these features into the 
“Packet”: 


@ The ability to carry a nine-ton 
load in cargo or men and equipment. 
@ A range in excess of 3,500 miles. 
@ A cargo capacity of 2,312 cubic 
feet—about 88% of a standard box- 
car’s capacity. 

@ Space for 42 paratroopers and their 
equipment; rear end jump doors that 
deliver them “in the clear.” 

@ Special doors in the belly, through 
which a paratrooper’s equipment is 
parachuted simultaneously with his 
jump. 

@ Quick conversion to an ambulance 
plane capable of evacuating 34 
stretcher cases with four attendants. 
@ Lowspeed landings and quick take- 
offs from ordinary airstrips. 

@ Fine flying characteristics, typical 
of all Fairchild aircraft. 

@ The only modern airplane being 
produced to specifically carry cargo. 














Piper Foresees Downtown 
Rooftop Landing Areas 


The day will come, according to W. T. 
Piper, president of Piper Aircraft per 
when some “crazy man” will d 
a large hangar in the middle of a city 
with a flat roof for a landing field. The 
planes will be 
taken down an 
elevator or ramp 
a storage, and 
the passengers 
will take an ele- 
vator to a rapid 
transit station. 
Such a building, 
he said, would not 
cost more than 
some of today’s 
airports, and 
would have the 
Piper ———— of be- 

conveniently 

located. And when ihe | a facility is 

available, planes will be useful for com- 

— and there will be some real ac- 
ty. ' 


. Speaking to a group of commercial and 
industrial leaders at an Airport Develop- 
ment Clinic sponsored by the New York 
Board of Trade, Piper pointed out that 
because of its flexibility in comparison 
to the regular airlines, the personal plane 
has a real opportunity to be of service in 

roviding unscheduled transportation 
a places where other systems are 
not: highly developed, but that if these 
planes are to be used satisfactorily for 
short journeys, the airports must be 


properly located. 











Lear Predicts—Williem P. Lear, presi- 
d i dent of Lear, Inc., tells 


members of the New York Chapter of AWA 
some of the things that the aviation radio 
eagle age have in store to make private 


flying safer and more practical after the 
war. At right is Russell } Newcomb, Gover- 
nor of New York area of AWA. 


—PRIVATE FLYING — 


Change in CAA Medical Exams — 
For Private Pilots Indicated 


S A RESULT of the first CAA Non- 
Scheduled Advisory Committee meet- 
ing, it is clear that CAA’s medical ex- 
a for private pilots will be sub- 
a Boge Informed sources in- 
dicate t top CAA officials will act in 
the near future on the suggestions of com- 
mittee members and other private flyers 
who have frequently expressed disapprov- 
al of the physical requirements. 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
mee , srenint the opening session of the 
— meeting in Washington at which 
peg n topic discussed was the standard 
for medical examinations. Wallace had 
already expressed an interest in private 
flying at a Senate hearing when he said 
he was planning to take flying lessons 
himself. 


Among the suggestions presented at the 
first meeting were eliminatiom of the re- 
quirement of a medical examination; ex- 
tension of the valid period of a medical 
certificate to two or more years; increasing 
the number of doctors approved by CAA; 
or permitting any doctor to give the ex- 
amination; and permitting instructors to 
pass on the physical fitness of student 
pilots. 

The first meeting of the new committee 
was opened by T. P. Wright, Administrator 
of CAA, with the discussion on medical 
certificates being led by Fred Lanter, di- 
rector of Safety Regulations. The com- 
mittee includes: William T. Piper, presi- 
dent of Piper Aircraft Corp., representing 
manufacturers; John Groves, Air Trans- 
port Association, representing the air- 
7 Arthur I. Boreman, publisher of 

i? Bi Goods Journal, representing users of 
lightplanes; Beverly Howard, president of 
eohenee School of Aeronautics, repre- 
senting aircraft service operators; and 
Joseph Bergin, director of the Utah State 
Aeronautics Commission, representing 
State Aviation Officials. 

Regional representatives are Fred 
Weick, Engineering and Research Corp. 
for Region 1; Harry Playford of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Region 2; William A. Mara, vice 
president of Bendix Aviation Corp., Region 
3; Edward Garbacz, Central Flying Serv- 
ice, Region 4; James C. Johnson, Spring- 


field Flying Service, Region 5; Douglag 


Robinson, Air-Safe Company, Tucsom 
Region 6; Ed Williamson, Bearing Services 
Co., Seattle, Region 7. W. L. Jack Nelsoy 
of CAA is Secretary. 

The committee also discussed the status 
of safety regulations for non-scheduled 
flying. The information obtained from this 
discussion was used by CAA at the Non- 
Scheduled Air Services hearing befor 
the Civil Aeronautics Board on March 27, 
Other subjects at the first afternoon meet- 
ing were air marking systems and radios 
in private aircraft. CAA representatives 
who took part in these discussions were: 
Fred Lanter, Glen Woodmansee, Merril 
Griffith, Ed W. Hudlow, Thomas B. Bourng 
and Mrs. Blanch Noyes. 

On March 23, the committee presented 
its views on the latest proposed revision 
of Civil Air Regulations, Parts 20, 43 and 
60 pertaining to the licensing of pilots 
non-air-carrier rules and air traffic rules 
They also commented on the value of 
private pilots’ written examinations which 
many believe should be shortened and 
simplified. In general, the most disap- 
proved of section is that on navigation and 
meteorology. 

The last session was devoted to com- 
ment on CAA’s National Airport Pro- 
gram and the airport bills which have 
been introduced in Congress. Some of 
the questions raised by CAA were: How 
far should Federal participation go in the 
development of an airport program; should 
it extend to land, buildings, improvements 
and runways? Is any action necessary to 
assure the continued availability of pri- 
vately owned airports? Should smaller 
airparks be left for private capital to de- 
velop? Should there be public control 
over location of airports? What is the 
attitude of municipalities towards the es- 
tablishment of an airpark system. 

The two-day meeting was concluded by 
a dinner given by the Personal Aircraft 
Committee of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce at which the principal 
speaker was Leslie Neville, editor of Avia- 
tion. T. P. Wright, and Don Flower, 
chairman of the Personal Aircraft Com- 
mittee, spoke. Rep. Jennings Randolph was 
toastmaster, 





Lear, Inc., Developing Automatic Pilot 
For Private Flyer; Radar, VHF Hailed 


RR ADAR and VHF radio equipment will 
probably provide the ultimate solu- 
tion to the private pilot’s traffic control 
and communications problems, but definite 
predictions as to. specific equipment at 
this time would serve only to organize 
confusion, William P. Lear, president of 
Lear, Inc., told members of the New York 
Chapter of the Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting. 

One thing that his company definitely 
ig working on, however, is an automatic 
pilot for the rivate fiyer which will be 
extremely li in weight, low in cost, 

and will require 


and simple in design, and 

very little servicing. He stated that there 
is a tremendous need for such an instru- 
ment if the personal airplane is to have 
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the real utility for getting places that is 
essential to bring about volume buying. 
Referring to the part radar will play 
in postwar traffic control, he said that it 
is perfectly feasible and possible to have 
a cathode ray tube six inches or two 
feet or even three feet in diameter to 
serve as a visual indicator for radaf 
equipnient, and suggested that such tubes 
may even be in use today. With an in- 
dicator tube of this size, instead of having 
three or four people in a cage Ba 
as at present, trying to k xe ol 
what's going on, a single tr eal 
could keep track of everything within a # 
or even a 100 mile radius with ease. 
He would see little spots on the tube, 
and each one of the spots would indi- 
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ground, according to Lear. But it can 
go even further. If the tube covers a 50 
or 100 mile radius, and a spot is way out 
on the edge of the tube, the traffic director 
knows that airplane is far enough away so 
that he doesn’t have to worry about it. 
However, if he sees two spots converging 
on the tube, he immediately gets on his 
transmitter and warns one of the planes 
“Watch out over to your left, there is a 
ship ing you or overtaking you— 
or whatever the case may be.” 

But, Lear pointed out, this will be of 
no help to the private pilot or the man 
who is flying the airplane if he has no 
reliable communications, and this is where 
VHF enters the picture. During the war, 
Lear said, there has been great develop- 
ment in the VHF range of transmission 
and reception. VHF offers many ad- 
vantages over the medium ranges now 
being used. It is independent of seasonal 
change and free of static. You can even 
use it to carry on a reliable communica- 
tion right through a bad thunderstorm. 


VHF Not Simplicity 


But on the other hand, VHF is not 
simplicity. It will be expensive and com- 
plex. Lear estimated that the relation- 
ship between the cost of VHF radio equip- 
ment and the prewar type for itinerant 
flyers is between two and five to one. 
Still another complication to the prob- 
lem is the fact that for a period of from 
two to five years, both medium and very 
high frequencies will have to be operated. 

As to the ultimate solution, he said only 
that if the personal plane develops to the 
point where there will be enough volume 
in production, then the cost of radio 
equipment will come down. 

He saw another gleam of hope in the 
fact that the CAA has developed a system 
of VHF omni-directional ranges which 
he believes may eliminate the necessity 
for direction finders aboard aircraft, The 
new range provides a signal which pro- 
vides the pilot with a means of determin- 
ing whether he’s on course or off course. 
He need only adjust a little dial on the 
panel that turns through 360 degrees un- 
til a needle reads right in the center. If 
the indicator shows 330 degrees, that 
simply means that the pilot has to fly a 
course of 330 degrees to go towards that 
station. All he has to do then is turn his 
plane around until the indicator comes to 
center, and then fly a “beam” path to the 
station. Such a range is preferable to a 
direction finder in that it corrects for 
wind drift, and permits the pilot to fly 
a definite course on a straight line right 
into the station. 

All this, Lear points out, is possible on 
the very high frequencies and not pos- 
sible on the medium frequencies, so that 
even though VHF is more complex and 
more expensive, its advantages are not 
limited to more reliable communication. 






















































Need Trained Men Equipped 
for LEADERSHIP in 
Commercial Transport and 
Fixed Base Operations? 


—Look to Parks 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE INC 














SomtkE IvsPORTANT STEPS... 
In War and IN PEACE / 


_ Passenger Loading Platforms for airlines and trans- 
ports recently were added to the list of products man- 
ufactured by Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. Because each 
must combine durability, mechanical perfection and 
good appearance, each must be manufactured with 
flawless skill and at a cost encouraging use at both 
large and small air terminals. 

This item is representative of our intention to pro- 
duce any type of aircraft part or accessory, demand- 
ing welded tubular or forging fabrication, for the 
aircraft and its allied industries. We have served 
these industries through the manufacture of essen- 
tial parts since 1932, and are privileged to include 
among our present customers more than fifty of the 
major aircraft manufacturing companies. 

Because we are producing satisfactorily for them, 
we know we can serve you, too. Write us, today, 
for full information regarding our designing, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities. 


HELP SPEED VICTORY .. . BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND 


SS Ve 
* AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ~- 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


DESIGNERS +++ ENGINEERS«++ MANUFACTURERS 
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Plan Aeronca Exports— M2rtets for 
lightplanes 


manufactured by Aeronca Aircraft Corp, 
are expected to be opened in Brazil and 
China by, left to right (standing), George 
Prochet, managing director of Aviquipo de 
Brazil, and C. F. Liu, managing director of 
Aviquipo, Inc. of Chungking. Seated a 
right is Carl Friedlander, Aeronca vice pres- 
dent. At left is Samuel Niedelman, pres- 
dent of Aviquipo, Inc., New York, export 
agent for the Middletown, O., manufacturer, 


Student Pilot Certificates 
Issued During 1944 Total 
51,000; Many Business Men 


More than 51,000 student pilot certif- 
icates were issued in 1944 compared t 
less than 35,000 issued in 1943 to student 
outside the War Training Service Pm- 
gram, CAA announces. About 35 percent 
of the 3400 students’ certificates issued m 
the West Coast went to persons living 
within the restricted zone. The result 
of an informal CAA survey show th 
predominant age group of student flyes 
is between 16 and 21, and men over # 
who hope to yse flying in their busines 
This group imcludes country docton 
priests and farmers. 

New airports are being built to mee 
the increased demand for training. L. C 
Elliot, CAA regional manager at For 
Worth, reports the number of designated 
landing areas in his region has increased 
from 195 to 251 during the past yea 
Another method for satisfying the demand 
for flight training has been developed 
among operators in the Kansas City ares, 
who send out instructors to communities 
of 500 to 1,000 population, usually giving 
lessons to five or ten persons. 

In New England, where snow-covered 
airfields hamper flying activity in winter, 
several operators have met the problem 
by opening seaplane bases. 

With the closing of WTS schools, the 
supply of flight instructors became ade- 
quate to meet civilian demands for trait 
ing. Air service operators however, re 
port great difficulty in obtaining qualified 
mechanics. 


Luscombe Plans Texas Plant 


The Luscombe Airplane Corp. of Trem 
ton, N. J., has bought 500 acres sevel 
miles northeast of Dallas, Texas, on whi 
to erect a modern aircraft factory and de- 
velop a new airport. The project is planned 
es a personal flying center devoted @ 
manufacturing, maintenance and general 
operations, 
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WEEMS INSTRUMENTS 
DALTON COMPUTER, 


WSN COURSE AND DISTANCE 
PROTRACTOR ....$5.00 


LINK BUBBLE SEXTANT, com- 


plete with carrying case and 
spare bubble. . . .$230.00 


WARNER PLOTTER. . .$2.50 
GILLMER COMPUTER . $3.00 


DALTON E-6B 
COMPUTER 


Leather case— 23 -page 
instruction booklet. 
(Standard with $ 

U.S. Air Force) 10 


If you could look inside the cramped quarters of a navigator 
on a U.S. bomber or transport plane these days, you'd notice 
that the name “WEEMS” was prominent on the navigation 
instruments and in the books used as navigational aids in 
flight. No wonder, for “Weems” instruments are standard in 
the U.S. Army Air Force, as well as in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and the British Royal Air Force. In addition to 
the navigational instruments and texts Weems offers home 
study courses and classroom instruction in air navigation; in 
principal cities. Weems’ texts and instruments may be pur- 
chased at the nearest aviation or marine supply house, or 
book store. If they cannot supply you, write to Weems 
System of Navigation, Dept. AA-4, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Write for 
* WEEMS new 1945 Catalogue * 


SEA SYSTEM OF 


MA i. NAVIGATION 


~ ANNAPOLIS. MARYLAND 


oc! - Stratt = 


Photograph — Undert: 


*? IS A NAME TO BE “RECKONED WITH", ° 
BY NAVIGATORS, 


EVERYWHERE 


WEEMS TEXTS 


AIR NAVIGATION (Weems). . 
$3.50 
ILLYNE STAR CHART. .$1.00 
LINE OF POSITION BOOK... 
$1.50 
NAVIGATION NOTEBOOK 
AND PLOTTER (Weems). . 
$3.60 
INSTRUMENT FLYING oe 
& Zweng) 
STAR ALTITUDE CURVES 
(Weems) Per 10° Lot. band 
$5.00 
LEARNING TO NAVIGATE. . . 
$2.00 


WEEMS AIRCRAFT 
PLOTTER—MARK I! 
Complete with instruc- 
tion booklet. (Standard 
with United States § 2 
Air Force) 
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Simplified Procedures 


CAA Experimenting with Radar For Three Classes Of 
Private Pilots Set U 


At Indianapolis Station saci 0a -Anmaniiaiea’ dient 


tes of petrn gills caer ata 
SE Civil As sia i ee ta a at ‘egpliences classes of private pilots er which 
Gepudetad cilia ax Satealiets.. leaned ky the Acer ad Tory. Sead late baad dae Go a 
has begun a series of experiments with The CAA said that a traffic control brought about by service in the am 
tower ; radar f forces, according to service bul 
factors of flying in instrument screen, such as the CAA is planning to 
a Bi y in zones of traffic adapt, could monitor the movement of all published by the National, Aeronautle 
saturation around busy airports: ; ent approach. i three classificatio 
Two prime objectives of the research would detect immediately any hazardous _,, ne," Tee “lassifications covered are 
of a screening device : ¢ Sctes doen met port fying, man 
which will permit the ‘ower controller to pilot error, or some mechanical failure in ise of service in the na 
visualize the actual positions of all air- a oe oo for personal reasons; the r 
ot radius of approximately Other a of ee sat aoe on military flying status, 
miles, a. netrument ——- jr By ee pilot without a prewar or 




























a certain whereabouts of inbound traffic, over traf- °n+ this can be determined only throw 

. pilots’ position reports which are not ¢ 
The CAA radar experiments are being fic, and other departing planes. At pres ways scoureie, snd ere tmme-wadlingd 

only one can be heeded at a time. 

CAA said that - basic a a 
collision warning device is to vise 

an pilot of the relative pry of his ab 
COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. Gre from olher pra tn ob 
is pa’ y the on woul 
MINEOLA, N.Y. show the separation laterally, vertically, 
and from all directions. 

Such a device was developed ra 
years ago by CAA, but its weight 
cost made it prohibitive for general 1 
Wartime needs have speeded up refiz 
ments and practical aiition is com 
sidered far nearer, 

Safety and 100% regularity in air tra 
portation require that the pilot be 
to protect himself from collision in 
weather, There will be too much t 
and too little time for a control system 
the ground to handle it all. Even nm 
excessive delays are being caused by f 
partial obsolescence of the radio-ve 
system. 

In actual operation of the collision b 
strument, the pilots would be responsi 
for proper vertical separation between at 
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PRESENTING planes while climbing, while we 
fixes, and while being “stepped dow 
4 over a re a es. 
The Cox and Stevens Universal Plotter | Uring = e Sales rnin oe 
. . e own utine e 
$3.75 Postpaid in U.S.A. ag died ~ the pilot. =e 





mean that the control tower would # 
as a monitoring agent through its 
screening device. The accumulated t 
saving over a period of bad weatl 
; would be considerable. 

WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC Aircraft taking off, and climbing to 
signed levels would maintain their 
separation, and during the period of | 
flight along the airway, the warning ¢ 
vice would signal the presence of off 
aircraft, 
























Special Projects Begun 
A new special aircraft projects subd 
sion of the aeronautic division, Society 
Automotive Engineers, has initiated f 
projects. They are: development of 
standard aeronautical drafting room ise 
tice manual; test procedures and : 
requirements for helicopter powerpla 
» 72 + Rene ‘ transmissions and drive mechanisi® 

‘ Y AVI F ine standardization of inspection stamps 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 25 Beaver Street. 1 symbols used in the aircraft manufact 
“nell ing industry; and aircraft engine ¢ 

starting requirements. Peter F. Rossm 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. is chairman. 
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OU’LL find Sensenich propellers as 
standard equipment on nine out of 
ten new aircraft under 250 hp. 

The man who buys a plane—and flies 
one—can profitably ask the ques- 
tion “Why?”. 

With at least half a dozen to choose 
from, why do most plane and engine 
designers, engineers and test pilots spec- 
ify Sensenich wood aircraft propellers? 


AIRCRAFT 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR CULVER AIRCRAFT CORP. BY ROBERT YARNALL RICHIE 


Because of Sensenich performance 
under flight test...tests which prove 
that superior propeller design and con- 
struction assures maximum performance 
under all conditions. That’s why Sensenich 
is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
wood aircraft propellers. 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


Ask your aircraft parts supplier or write direct 
for list showing Sensenich model numbers for 
all planes including government ships now 
being sold. SENSENICH BROTHERS, Adjacent 
to Lancaster Municipal Airport, Lancaster, Pa., 
West Coast Branch, Glendale, Calif. 


* + cs 


Let the Sensenich PROP-SHOP renew your damaged 
propellers. Aay make. Main Plant or West Coast Branch. 


PROPELLERS 


"EM IN THE AIR WITH A SPARE 





OTTO AIRLINES 
Me Mba Gewy hii 





Ue 


Offering complete coverage by air 
of New Jersey for the first time, 
Otto Airlines’ proposed Stateliner 
route connects every city and town 
in this area with the major trunk 
lines. Already operating on a charter 
basis, Otto Airlines has piled up a 
background of more than 30,000 
miles flown over this territory. An 
organization of experienced person- 
nel and complete operating, over- 


ROUTE OF THE 
STATELINER 





haul and maintenance facilities 
awaits the inception of regular, 
scheduled flights over the New 
Jersey network. 


FOR RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION ; 
Call OTTO AIRLINES, Market 2-1771 


or address 9 Clinton Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 








OTTO AIRLINES 


* NEWARK, N. J. 


New Jersey’s First Airline 
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Rural Areas Seen as Big 


Market for New Planes 


Nearly 60 percent of the light persona] 
planes in postwar America will be owned 
in rural areas, with another 10 percent 
bought by suburban residents, according 
to a survey made by Aeronca Aircraft 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 

The results are accounted for by three 
main reasons; ample landing facilities og 
a farm or on the fringe of a small com- 
munity; many barns and equipment sheds 
are virtually ready-made hangars; and 
residents outside of metropolitan areas are 
interested in having planes for seed plant- 
ing, crop dusting, flying the range, obtain. 
ing repair parts quickly, and dispelling 
isolation by getting from “nowhere” t 
“somewhere” quickly. 

John W. Friedlander, Aeronca presi- 
dent, does not envisage beautifully land. 
scaped landing strips in the hearts o 
cities immediately after the end of the 
war for businessmen commuters and 
women shoppers. 


Trade-In Policy Set Up 
At Embry-Riddle Shops 


A trade-in policy has been set up by the 
Embry-Riddle Aircraft and Engine Divi- 
sion at Miami. A pilot can fly int 
Chapman Field, have an engine removed 
a newly overhauled one installed and i 
three hours be on his way again. 

For more than two years the Division 
overhauled engines for the Army Ai 
Forces, and now is making its facilities 
available to personal plane owners under 
a novel plan. Rebuilt carburetors, second- 
hand engines and all parts pertaining to 
aircraft will make it possible to reduce! 
the expense of the upkeep of a plane, the 
Division contends. 


Mitchener in Charge 
Of Hawthorne Bases 


Joseph J. Mitchener, Jr. has become 
director of base operations of the Haw- 
thorne aviation 
organizations, ac- 
cording to Beverly 
Howard, presi- 
dent. 

“Jack” Mitch- 
ener joined the 
Hawthorne staff 
in October, 1943, 
having previously 
been superinten- 
dent of War 
Training Service 





I 











in the Second 
Region. A native 
of Texas, ‘he 
learned to fly 19 years ago in California 

He continues as manager of Hawthorne 
Airways, the company’s proposed air mail 
pick-up route to serve Virginia and the 
Carolinas. 

He is in direct charge of Hawthorne’ 
five commercial bases at Orangeburg 
S. C.: Columbia, S. C.; Greeneboro-Higt 
Point, N. C.; Rocky Mount, N. C.; and 
N. C.; and of Hawthorne 


Mitchener 


Fayetteville, 
Aero Supply. His headquarters are at 
Orangeburg. 
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Many Solutions Studied for Gas Loading 


Methods Adapted from Auto Servicing Being Discarded 
In Favor of Those Designed Solely for Aircraft 








lanes 
Tsonal 
owned 
ercent 
ireea 
. three 
ies on 
com- 
“a 
as ats OTTOM FUELING, collapsible hose, 
plant- B underground gasoline reservoirs with 
btain- conveniently located hydrants, mobile 
pelling} | pump and separator units mounted on a 
re’ ©) 7 jeep or similar light vehicle, and self- 
ed hydraulic fueling ladders and 
presi- towers are among the solutions 
land- now being advanced for one of air trans- 
rts of | portation’s major postwar problems—load- 
of be ing the plane with the gas that makes it 
: run. 
Before the war aircraft fueling methods 
were largely an adaptation of those which 
had long been used by automotive service 





stations. The only significant innovation 
( by the airlines was the introduction of 
the tank truck in place of the stationary 


hops pump, so that the fuel supply could be 
brought to the plane instead of the plane 
oy the having to go to the fuel supply. But 


Dive| while this eased the problem y, 
it by no means solved it, and wartime 


roved, developments together with the prospects 
nd in of bigger aircraft, requiring greater 

gas loads and more frequent and 
vision faster schedules have made it apparent 
, A to airline engineers, pump manufacturers, 
“ilities and oi] companies alike that new meth- 






































By Sypney CARTER 


ods and equipment particularly suited to 
aircraft requirements must be devised. 

The basic requirements for an aircraft 
fueling system are: 


Safety—every precaution must be taken 
to avoid any possibility of fire due to 
spilled fuel or escaping fumes which 
might become ignited by sparks from the 
fueling equipment, static electricity or 
other sources. 


Speed—it has been estimated that on 
the average airline trip a five minute 
saving in ground time is equivalent to 
22.6 mph increase in cruising speed. 

Capacity—the present day airline tank 
truck holds an average of only 1200 gal- 
lons, which is a mere drop in the bucket 
for such postwar sky giants as the Lock- 
heed Constellation or the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, yet the use of larger trucks such 
as the 12,000 gallon Army tank-trailer 
would be impractical in the congested 
traffic area of an airline loading zone. 


Portability—the equal importance of 
other ground operations such as passenger 
and cargo loading rule out the possibility 


1 the transferring gasoline from drums to C-46 Commandos and 

, other Army transport flying supplies into China over “The 
a Hump". Designed by engineers of the Air Transport Com- 
Hid mand, it mounts a centrifugal pump and a separator for 
= temoving water, and is capable of delivering a continuous 
e at 50-80 gallons per minute. How it is used is shown in the 
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ATC Fueling Unit—the ieep pumping and separator 
unit at right was developed for 


drawing above. 


of fixed underground stations to which 
the plane would be brought to take on 


gas. 

Easy Handling—the use of large diam- 
eter hose capable of delivering a large 
volume of gasoline at low enough pres- 
sures so as not to damage the gas tanks 
is limited by the weight of hose that the 
ground crew can handle, and in the case 
of conventional top fueling, by the weight 
that can be safely pulled over the wing 
without damage to leading edge or de- 
icer boots, unless some a means 
of handling the hose is 

One of the major contributions to the 
fueling problem, and one which may pro- 
vide a starting point for postwar equip- 
ment designers, was devised by engineers 
of the Air Transport Command for “the 
Hump” operations, where the inacces- 
sibility of the bases ruled out the pos- 
sibility of large tank trucks, yet the 
number of planes to be serviced far ex- 
ceeded any current airline operation. 

To meet this particular situation, a 
jeep-mounted unit was designed using a 
gasoline engine driven Marlow self-prim- 
ing centrifugal pump, a Warner Lewis 
separator to remove all water and Clayton 
control valves to prevent the water 
reservoir from filling up and overflowing 
into the gas discharge line. Two gasoline 
intake lines connected to a three way 
valve and equipped with straight brass 
stubs to draw the fuel directly from 
drums were provided. In operation as 
one drum was emptied, the three-way 
valve was thrown over to the other intake 
line and the line leading to the —— 
drum was transferred to a full one, wi 
the process being repeated as each suc- 
cessive drum was emptied, thus permit- 
ting continuous operation at a flow of 
from 50-80 gallons per minute. 

All parts for the jeep refueling unit 
were selected after extensive testing. A 
centrifugal pump was chosen instead of 
the positive displacement type normally 
used by the Air Forces because there 
























This low truck will even pass under a wing, permitting easy maneuvering. 
similar truck designed by Intava in which an hydraulic platform is substituted for the folding ladder. 


was less chance of its breaking down when 
abused by overloading, and the Marlow 
design was selected because of its sim- 
plicity with only one: moving part and its 
—" self-priming feature. The Warner 


added as a m protection. 
The ATC tone Paggeverne is admittedly a 
particular problem, poe ge : 
con- 
siderable refinement for airline use. How- 


in connection drums or with a stor- 

age 
A based on the same principle 
e for airports has re- 








oil companies and Army engineers. 


traffic area. A stationary high-lift pump 
keeps the gasoline in the lines under 
pressure, and a mobile jeep or truck con- 
taining the pumping and metering equip- 
ment together with supply and dispensing 
hhose on reels permits voieoliog: the plane 
from these hydrants without limiting the 
area in which they must stop. 

Another important Wayne development 
is a collapsible fueling hose. Since. much 
of the weight of the hose is the gasoline 
inside it, collapsing the hose makes - it 
possible for ground crews to handle much 
larger diameter hoses with corresponding 

of greater volume yet lower 
pressure. In use, the hose is positioned 
while dry. The pump is then turned on, 
filling it and fueling the plane. After the 
required amount of fuel has been’ pumped 
in, a four-way valve is turned to make 
the discharge line the suction line and 
vice-versa, thus emptying the hose and 
collapsing it before it is removed. 

A particular advantage claimed for the 
collapsible hose is its adaptability to bot- 
tom fueling which many airlines believe 
will be the ultimate solution to the fuel- 





Fuel is drawn from an underground hydrant. 


‘For Faster Fuel Delivery—?i<'vre¢ on this and the following page are some 


of the recent developments by pump manufacturers, 

Top left, is a folding ladder mounted on a low 

vehicle designed by The Ohio Pattern Works & Foundry Co. to carry the hose up te 

the top of the wing, and thus permit the use of larger diameter hose than can now 
be handled. 


In inset is @ 


ing problem since it does away with 
dragging the hose up over the wing. 
The principal disadvantage of bottom 
fueling to date has been spillage, but 
Wayne experiments with the collapsible 
hose indicate that this can be overcome. 
In bottom fueling with the new Wayne 
hose, the dry hose is connected to the 
tank opening in the underside of the wing 
with a simple, leak-proof bayonet fitting. 
A spring loaded valve permits the gaso- 
line to enter, and when the fueling is 
completed, this valve closes, the direc- 
tion of flow is reversed, emptying and 
collapsing the hose, and it can then be 
removed without spilling a drop of fuel. 
An experimental truck using collapsible 
hose ‘of a 2% inch diameter and 
Wayne high-lift self-priming centrifugal 
pump already has been built for United 
Air Lines. This truck is also equipped 
with a regular high-pressure positive dis- 
placement pump using smaller diameter 
regular hose on an adjacent reel. I 
comparative tests the conventional unit 
has been delivering about 45-50 gallons 
per minute at a pressure of 45 pounds, 
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The fueling catwalk, upper left, was built for the Air Technical Service Command by Ohio Pattern Works, but proved too difficult to 
Upper right, is a fueling ladder designed by Bowser, Inc., for fueling the C-82 Packet without dragging the 
Lower right, is rear of an experimental 


truck built by Wayne Pump Co. for United Air Lines and equipped with a high lift centrifugal pump and the new Wayne collapsible hose 


maneuver around the plane. 


hose over the leading edge with consequent possible damage to leading edge and de-icer boots. 


in addition to conventional equipment. 
in the underside of the wing. 


while the new equipment has been de- 
livering 114 gallons per minute at a pres- 
sure of around 10 pounds per square inch. 

While airlines and others are advocating 
bottom fueling as the ultimate solution 
to their problem, it may be some time 
before the aircraft companies make the 
Necessary provisions in the planes, and 
realizing that the change will not come 
overnight, engineers are also working on 
Ways to simplify handling of heavy hose 
on top of the wings. 

One such device is a fueling ladder 
designed by Bowser, Inc. for fueling the 
C-82 Packet through the top of the wing 
without dragging the hose over the lead- 
ing edge. This ladder is adjustable to 
any height between 10 and 17 feet by 
hydraulic means. All other components 
of this fueling system are standard. 

Another experimental device along 
similar lines was a fueling catwalk de- 
Signed and built by the Ohio Pattern 
Works & Foundry Co. in collaboration 
with engineers of the Air Technical Serv- 
ice Command. It consisted of a catwalk 
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which was mounted on top of a tank 
truck and extended out and upward and 
had a contracted length of 17 feet and 
an extended length of 34 feet. In practice 
it proved too large and bulky to be ma- 
neuverable and did not have a high 
enough clearance for uses for which it 
was proposed. A more recent design by 
the same company mounts a hydraulically 
operated extension ladder similar to that 
on a fire truck on a low slung vehicle 
which can pass under the wing and be 
maneuvered easily in and about the air- 
plane. 

Still another truck along the same lines 
has been proposed by engineers of Intava. 
Like the latest Ohio Pattern design it 
utilizes a low slung vehicle, but in place 
of the extension ladder mounts an hydrau- 
lic platform similar to the hydraulic 
greasing racks in a filling station. The 
Intava truck is a complete service unit 
mounting pumps, meter and hose, and 
even cans of motor oil, and is designed 
for use with a hydrant or similar external 
fuel supply. 


Lower left, is a Wayne Pump proposal for bottom fueling in which the fuel would be pumped 
The hose is attached with a bayonet fitting, and the gas passes up into the tank through the spring loaded 
valve, which closes after the delivery is completed. 





Fashion Note: Airplanes 
Are Wearing Nylon On 
Their (De-Icer) Boots 


If the ladies insist on heat de-icing for 
their postwar personal planes, the answer 
may not lie in a sudden understanding of 
the increased efficiency or safety of this 
to the old rubber de-icer 
boots, but rather in a recent bit of in- 
formation released by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. It seems that the old de-icer boot 
not only requires rubber, but also nylon. 


as compared 


In fact, it takes the same amount of nylon 
to eauip one B-29 Superfortress with de- 
icers as would be needed to equip 30,000 
feminine legs with hose. 
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MLM Radial Layout Plate 


A new means for the transfer of information 
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quired for the test is approximately 15 minutes. 


Miniature Meter 


A heremetically sealed, ring-mounted minia- 
ture 14 inch meter, said to be the smallest 


St., Long Island City 
1, N. ¥. Known as 
DeJur Model 
120, it is ring- 
mounted for easy 
installation, and is 
available in a wide 
variety of ranges in- 
cluding highly sensitive microammeter or mi- 
crovoltmeter specifications. It can be im- 
mersed in water to a depth of 30 feet for as 
long as seven days without injuring its mech- 
anism. 





Direct-Connect Coupling 

A new direct-connect coupling which fits over 
the end of any standard type AND10056 nipple 
and is especially designed and adapted for 
use in testing operations is now being pro- 
duced by E. B. Wiggins Oil Tool Co., 3424 
E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 23, Calif. It 
can be used to connect any fluid or air line 
im one second, according to the manufacturer. 
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New Equipment 


Thomas Metal Disintegrator 


A metal distintegration process developed by 
Clinton Machine Co., 8240 Harper Ave., De- 
troit 13, Mich., for removing broken, em- 
bedded taps and other small tools from 
scrapped parts is now speeding such operations 
as cutting keyways in hardened shafts and 
gears, cutting dogging squares in brake disks, 


crankshafts. 

integrators, these machines consist basically 
of a coolant system, graduated step-down trans- 
former, and a working head which holds a 
modified solenoid cell and actuates a plunger 
carrying a hollow, non-ferrous 
Three models are available—the Hand Portable 
Deluxe and Master Portable, which have self 
contained coolant systems but require a drill 
or arbor press to hold and feed the working 
head, and the Super, which carries its own 
column, arm and feed, and permits the head 
to operate in any position or at any angle. 


Martin Air Pressure Clamp 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, 
Md., has developed a piston-type air pressure 
clamp com- 
pletely eliminates 
the necessity for C 
or other type 
clamps on most op- 
erations. The new 
clamps provide up 
to 900 pounds pres- 
sure and are con- 
trolled by a set of 
levers. Once they 
have been set to tol- 





ment is necessary. 

At present their use is confined to stretch 
presses where the parts to be stretched have 
a constant contour, but experiments are under- 
way to adapt them to other clamping oper- 
ations. 


Plastic Blind ‘Des-Grommet' 


Victory Manufacturing Co., 1105 S. Fair Oaks 
Ave., S. Pasadena, Calif., has introduced the 
plastic blind “Des-Grommet” for insulation and 
protection of cables 
and lines passing 
through aircraft and 
other bulkheads to- 
gether with a spe- 
cial tool for its in- 
stallation. The plas- 
tic grommets, which 
are applied from one 
side, and then 
locked into place, 
are available in a 
wide range of sizes 
to accommodate 
cables and tubes 
from % inch 
through 2 inches in 
diameter, and in 
two thickness set- 
tings, one for %% to 
4% inch and the 
other for % to 1 
inch bulkhead thick- 
nesses. The new 
grommet is molded 
from a special non- 
inflammable Luma- 
: rith formula, and 
tests have shown that it outwears previous 
iron and lead grommets while providing su- 
perior protection to tubes and cables. 








electrode. 





Crankshaft Aligning Fixture 


The AMSCO Model PA 156-B Crankshaft 
Aligning Fixture is designed to check fhe 
alignment of aircraft engine crankshafts not 
designed with the internal spline feature, and 





can also be used to check alignment of pm- 


peller shafts and assembled engine crank- 
shafts. The crankshaft in the fixture is always 
free to rotate for concentricity checking. Over. 
all length is 36 inches, width 6 inches, and 
height 13 inches to top of bearing mounted 
V-blocks. It is manufactured by Airplane 
Manufacturing & Supply Corp., 6853 Lanker- 
shim Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


Aircraft Fire Detector 


The Wilcolator Co., 1001 Newark Ave., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has introduced an improved aircraft 
fire detector which combines the rate-of-rise 
principle with a fixed temperature setting 
above that which may be normally encoun- 
tered. A modification of the standard indi- 
cators used on Army tanks, the new instrument 
is self-resetting, does not require replacement 
after normal functioning, and is inherently u- 
affected by shock and vibration. It weighs 
less than three ounces. 


Lightweight Rivet Gun 


A compact, lightweight rivet gun, the G-35, 
has been developed by Cherry Rivet Co., Zl 
Los Angeles 13, Calif., 


Winston St., for in- 





stalling Cherry Blind Rivets in hard-to-get-at 
spots. It measures only 114% inches in length, 
weighs approximately 142 pounds, and is oper 
ated with one hand. 


Trimount Carrier System 


A new carrier system for use with dynamic 
pressure gages and other instruments to meas 
ure static and dynamic pressures, acceleration, 
torque and strain, clearance between moving 
parts, angular position and vibration has been 
announced by Trimount Instrument Co., #7 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. It is designed 
particularly for aircraft test work involving 
boundary layer studies, air foil pressures 
other specialized applications. Frequency 
ranges are as high as 10,000 C.P.S., and there 
is said to be virtually no temperature effect. 


Flashlight Cell Charger 


A single unit charger which will operate 
from the ignition system of autos or plang 
to recharge the recently introduced B. F. 
Goodrich rechargeable wet flashlight storage 
battery is described in a recent issue of B. F. 
Goodrich’s “Circle News”. The unit can be 
easily mounted on the dash or cowl, and 
may be connected so that it does its work 
with the engine either idjie or running. 
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P & W School Celebrates 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s Service School has 
just completed its 10th anniversary. Founded 
in February 1935, it has trained more than 
4,200 students in the operation, care and main- 
tenance of P&W engines. Enrollees have in- 
duded officers and enlisted men of the United 
Nations armed services, representatives of air- 
qaft builders, civil service employees and 
United Aircraft Corp. engineering and service 
employes. 


Solar Making Lockheed, Ryan Parts 

Solar Aircraft Company announces it is 
building engine parts and tailpipes for the 
Lockheed P-80 “Shooting Star’ jet-propelled 
plane and stainless steel engine parts for the 
Ryan jet plane. 


6M Offers to Buy Buffalo Plant 

General Motors Corp. has offered to purchase 
the Buffalo, N. Y., aviation plant it is now 
operating under Government lease, Attorney 
General Biddle disclosed in his second report 
to Congress on disposition of surplus Govern- 
ment-owned property. A General Motors 
spokesman said the offer to buy the plant 
which is now engaged in manufacturing air- 
craft engine parts does not signify an intent 
to expand the corporation’s postwar aviation 
activities. 


Bellanca Building C-109 Tanks 

Welded aluminum bomb bay fuel tanks which 
are used to convert B-24 Liberators into C-109 
Flying Tankers are now being produced for 
the Army Air Forces at Bellanca Aircraft Corp. 
The completed tanks are shipped to Air Tech- 
nical Service Command Modification Centers 
at St. Paul, Minn., and Birmingham, Ala., for 
installation. 


Ford to Make More P & W Engines 

An order for an additional $18,500,000 worth 
of 2,000 hp. Pratt & Whitney twin Wasp en- 
gines has been placed with the Ford Motor Co., 
the central district of the Air Technical 
Service Command announces. At the same 
time a letter of intent recently issued to Ford 
for $50,000,000 worth of aircraft engines of a 
different type has been withdrawn. 


Winans Leaves Bruening-Winans 

W. R. R. Winans, one of the founders of 
the Bruening-Winans Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
has resigned as vice president and treasurer, 
and disposed of his interest in the company. 
His future plans have not been announced, 
but they are expected to be in the aviation 
field, in which he has been continuously en- 
gaged since 1915. 


Millionth Bullet-Seal Fuel Cell 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has completed 
its millionth bullet-seal fuel cell since Pearl 
Harbor. The millionth cell was an especially 
large one designed for the wing of a B-29 
Superfortress. Altogether more than 200 types 
of these cells are being produced by Goodyear. 
They range in size from a 5 gal. oil cell to a 
1000 gal. gasoline cell. 
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From Ford to Chevrolet 

The contract under which the Ford Motor 
Co. was to have built approximately $50,- 
000,000 worth of Pratt & Whitney R-2800-C air- 


craft engines has been cancelled, the War 
Dept. announces, and the project will now be 
handled by the Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors Corp. Reason for the change was said 
to be that Chevrolet is already building the 
"Cc . while Ford would have to retool 
for it. At the same time it was announced 
that Ford had been given a new $18,500,000 
contract for R-2800-B engines which it is al- 
ready building. 


New Engines in C-82 

New Pratt & Whitrey R-2800-C Double Wasp 
engines of increased military and normal power 
are now being installed in production models 
of the Fairchild C-82 Packet, replacing those 
in the prototype. Rated at 2,100 takeoff horse- 
power, the new power plants have improved 
supercharging which gives them 100 additional 
horsepower at altitude, and permits full power 
takeoffs from airports several thousand feet 
above sea level. They incorporate provision 
for water injection to give extra emergency 
power. 


Quick Change Power Plant on A-26 
Complete power plant changes on the Doug- 
las A-26 Invader can be made in about an 
hour, the Army Air Forces reveals. Further- 
more, there are no right and left hand in- 
stallations, one assembly fitting 
interchangeably. The plane is powered with 
twin 2000 hp. Pratt & Whitney R-2800 Wasps. 


Honor Kindelberger, Northrop 


Citations have been presented to J. H. 
“Dutch” Kindelberger, president of North 
American Aviation, Inc., and John K. Northrop, 
president of Northrop Aircraft Inc., 
Inglewood Kiwanis Club in apprecaition of 
their contributions to aviation and the com- 
munity. 


Patent Assigned to Convair 

A patent for a new airscoop arrangement 
which permits better streamlining for low-wing 
monoplanes in which the engine is placed di- 
rectly behind the pilot's seat has been issued 
to Alfred J. Klose, Inglewood, Calif., and as- 
signed by him to Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. In the new arrangement the cock- 
pit cover sits lower on the fuselage and the 
airscoop opens directly behind and above it, 
making for less drag, and consequently higher 
speed. 


Commando Contracts on Fixed Price Basis 
Manufacture of Curtiss C-46 Commandos 
will be transferred from a cost plus fixed fee 
basis at the Curtiss-Wright plants in Buffalo 
and Kenmore, N. Y., as well as at the factories 
in St. Louis, Mo., and Louisville, Ky., accord- 


weeks, and the fixed price basis will be made 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 195. The house organ 
also announced that the majority of sub-con- 
tractors working on C-46 parts and supplies 
have either transferred to fixed price opera- 
tion or contemplate doing so. 





Helicopter Rescues Two 


For the second time this year, a 
Bell Aircraft Corp. helicopter was 
used on a mercy mission when it 
rescued two fishermen stranded on 
ice floes in Lake Erie in mid-March. 
Floyd W. Carlson, Bell test pilot, 
hovered the craft in the slush ice as 
the men clambered aboard. On Jan- 
uary 5, Carlson flew a physician 
over snow-blocked roads and drifted 
fields to a farmhouse where the doc- 
tor treated another Bel] pilot, in- 
jured after bailing out of a P-59. 








New Approved Engines 
Props and Appliances 








Two new types of propellers were ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration recently. In addition, new 
models were added to engines, p: ers 
and appliances previously type 
The approval numbers and dates of ap- 
provals appear in parenthesis, 


Engines 

Pratt & Whitney, model Wasp Jr. SB-4; 
9 cyl. radial air cooled—direct drive; rating: 
450 hp at 2300 rpm from sea level to 3500 ft. 
altitude for all operations. Weight 684 Ibs. 
Uses 87 octane fuel and is designed for 
mounting with the crankshaft pointing up- 
at vertically. (Type Certificate No. 123, 


Propellers 


Sensenich, model 90JA; wood; 90 in. diam- 
eter; 83 in. to 79 in. pitch; 225 hp, 2000 rpm. 
(Type Certificate No. 811, 2-12-45) 

Sensenich, model 44K24605; wood; 90 in. 
diameter; 81 in. pitch; 225 hp, 2000 rpm. 
(Type Certificate No. 811, 2-12-45) 

Flottorp, model 76F1; wood; 76 in. diameter; 
62 in. to 54 in. pitch; 113 hp, 2200 rpm. 
(Type Certificate No. 754, 2-7-45) 

Sensenich, model 10000; wood; 100 in. 
diameter; 67 in. to 58 in. pitch; 225 hp, 2100 
rpm. (Type Certificate No. 546, 2-15-45) 

Sensenich, model 1000D; wood; 100 in. 
diameter; 67 in. to 58 in. pitch; 225 hp, 2000 
rpm. (Type Certificate No. 546, 2-15-45) 

Sensenich, mode] 98AA; wood; 98 in. diam- 
eter; 66 in. to 62 in. pitch; 225 hp, 2100 rpm. 
(Type Certificate No. 546, 2-27-45) 

Sensenich, model 43K13605; wood; 90 in. 
diameter; 79 in. pitch; 225 hp, 2000 rpm. 
(Type Certificate No. 811, 2-27-45) 

Flottorp, model 75C; wood; 7544 in. diam- 
eter; 48 in. to 42 in. pitch; 63 hp, 2300 rpm. 
(Type Certificate No. 408, 2-28-45) 


Appliances 

Pan American Airways, safety belt models 
19.010.037D-21, -22, -23 and -24. Approved 
for one person. (Type Cfrtificate No. 104, 
2-10-45) 





Standard Control Panel 

Engineers of North American Aviation, 
Inc., and the Army Air Forces have de- 
veloped a standardized: armament con- 
trol panel for all types of pursuit planes 
to make it easier to train mechanics and 
lessen possible mistakes in servicing, ac- 
mg to the North American “Sky- 

i . The panel arrangement in- 
cludes fingertip control for machine gun, 
bomb, gun cam chemical tank and 
rocket contro] swi . It will be stand- 
ard equipment in all AAF fighter air- 
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Goldberg 


Spencer J. Leech, recently appointed 
executive assistant to the sales director, 
Stinson Division, Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft. Corp., has been assigned to the 
Stinson postwar sales program to or- 
ganize a postwar distributor setup. 


Charles J. Roggi, formerly with Curtiss 
Wright Corp., has joined Fairchild Air- 
craft Division and will be connected with 
the commercial sales development pro- 
gram of the C-82 Packet. 


Robert H. Kittner, formerly with the 
American Hard Rubber Co., New York, 
has joined the Glenn L. Martin Co., Balti- 
more, as Manager of its newly created 
plastics and chemicals division. Clayton 
F. Ruebensaal has been appointed tech- 
nical director of the new Martin division. 


A. J. Gariepy, formerly contracts and 
service manager of Lawrence Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Linden, N. J., has been ad- 
vanced to assistant to the president. 

William W. Martin, previously a pilot 
with Transcontinental & Western Air 
and Mid-Continent Airlines, has been 
named assistant to the director of ad- 
vertising of the Aireon Manufacturing 
Corp., Kansas City, Kans. 

Ralph S. White, former chief of the 
powerplant section of the CAA, has been 
appointed manager of engineering de- 
velopment of the Ranger Aircraft Engines 
Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. 

Harold Mansfield, public relations direc- 
tor of Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, has 
been elected chairman of the Public Re- 


lations Committee, Western Region, Aero- ‘ 


nautical Chamber of Commerce, suc- 
ceeding John E. Canaday. P. K. Macker, 
North American Aviation, Inglewood, was 
elected vice-chairman. 





Martin Kittner 








White 


Roggi 


Ellis E. Doherty, formerly with the War 
Department Signal Corps Production 
Office in Boston, has joined Marion Elec- 
trical Instrument Co. as director of pur- 
chasing and expediting in its Manchester, 
N. H., plant. 

Frederick E. Burnham has resigned as 
general accountant of United Aircraft 
Corp. He has been with the company 
nine years. 





Leech 


Omberg 


Cc. R. Starnes of Gladewater, Tex., ha 
been elected a vice president of Globe 
Aircraft Corp. Jon Knox Rhodes, former. 
ly secretary, has been named assistant 
vice president and elected to the boan 
of directors. W. Garrett Morris has been 
elected secretary, and Norman Nicholsos, 
assistant to the president, a director. 


Col. William P. Youngs, chief of the 
special projects division of the Air Sery- 
ice Command, and a former executive 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., has been 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal for play- 
ing a vital role in establishing American 
air bases in Russia. 


Hanson A. Brown, formerly with Lock- 
heed Aircraft. Corp., has been appointed 
executive vice president of Edo Aircraft 
Corp. 


Arthur C. Omberg, former assistant 
chief of the operational research branch, 
U. S. Army Signal Corps, has joined 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Radio Division, a 
chief research engineer, and Dr. Harold 
Goldberg, former senior engineer with 
Stromberg-Carlson, has joined the r- 
search staff. 


Homer L. Bredouw, who has served a 
president and general manager of Mis- 
souri Aviation Corp., Kansas City, since 
its founding, except for a two-year leave 
in the Army Air Forces, has been name 
chairman of the board. F. C. Kaths suc 
ceeds him as president. 


Marvin J. Parks, previously assistant 
director of contracts at Curtiss-Wright 
Buffalo, has joined Fairchild Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Md., where he wil 
act as flight service engineer on the C-# 
project. 





Production Increases 40% 
Due to Incentive Wages 


Incentive wages increased production 
per manhour by about 40 percent during 
the first 90 days after plans were insti- 
tuted. John W. Nickerson, director of 
WPB’s Management Consultant Division 
announced in his report on operation of 
the plans during 1944. Wages increased 
15 to 20 percent during the first 90 day 
period while unit labor costs decreased 
10 to 15 — ty pp ned neo ——— 
“were cove’ ive wage p 
during 1944. 


80 


“The division gave continuing attention 
to the aircraft industry during 1944 and 
the progress of several important plant- 
wide incentive plans in fighter plants was 
followed. Joint analyses were made by 
WPB management and labor consultants 
for the War Labor Board on 76 new in- 
centive plans. In many other instances, 
direct assistance was afforded to com- 
_—- in preparation of plans, Nickerson 
sta 


According to the War Labor Board 
2,628 voluntary cases involving incentive 
plans were approved by the national and 
regional in the six-month period 
from April to September 1944. 





NWLB Refuses to. Enter 
Dispute at Wright Aero 


National War Labor Board has refuse 
to take jurisdiction over a dispute @ 
Wright Aeronautical Co. which has % 
unsettled issues, the majority of i 
do not affect basic working condition 
or the relations between the parties it 
volved. 

“The absence ‘of agreement on even fit 
most trivial issues makes it evident the 
the parties have not -discharged thef 
obligation to bargain collectively,” 
Board stated, 
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United Nets $6,614,991 in 1944 


United Air Lines reports a 1944 net in- 
gome of $6,614,991 before provisions for post- 
war readjustments. This is equivalent to 
#12 per share of outstanding common stock 
efter dividends on preferred stock. In 1943, 
net earnirigs were $4,203,276. Operating reve- 
gues for 1944 totaled $35,629,965 as against 
ane in 1943. Operating expenses and 

, exclusive of income taxes, were §24,- 
213.875 as contrasted to $20,425,760 in the 
previous year. Provisions for income taxes 
totaled $4,744,400 as against $3,480174 in 
143. The company set aside $500,000 from 









‘ex., has} net income for postwar readjustments. 
f Globe Current assets, as listed in the consolidated 
fi balance sheet, as of Dec. 31, 1944, are: Cash, 
a $8,203,484; U. S. Government esecuritics at 
ssistant | cost, $7,547,527; Canadian Government securi- 
e board] ties at cost, $247,748; Receivable, from air- 
as been| lmes, customers, agencies, etc., $1,657,732; 
from U. S. Post Office Dept. for carrying mail, 
cholson, $2,330,676; from U, S. Government for war 
tor. contracts, transportation, etc., $4,411,079; Un- 
billed charges to U.S. Government, $1,376,536; 
of the] Inventories of repair parts, materials and 
r Sery- supplies at average cost, $1,112,472; for a total 


of $27,487,254. 







ceoutive Investments and special funds total $14,- 

been} 919,464 as follows: Punds for purchase of op- 
© play-§ erating property and equipment—cash and 
nerican} U:- S. Government securities at cost, $12,- 


$39,140; Investment in and receivables from 
Mexican subsidiary not consolidated at cost, 
less reserve, $1,575,504; Non-operating prop- 
@ty and equipment at cost, less reserve, 
$374,211; Other, $130,609. 

Deferred charges of $689,166 are broken 
down into: Prepayments, $159,958; Advances 
for construction of airport facilities, being 
amortized over terms of leases, —— 
Other, $39,907. Operating property 
equipment are listed at $6,895,558, wo 
total assets to $49,991,442. 

Liabilities of $49,991,442 are as follows. 
Under Current Liabilities: Accounts payable, 
$1,197,860; Amounts due other airlines for 
sales of transportation, $1,405,341; Deposits 
received under volume travel plan §$1,- 
616,661; Advance payments from U. 8S. Gov- 
emmment on war contracts, $1,308,458; Ac- 
crued salaries, wages and employees’ bonuses, 
$861,819; Accrued Federal taxes on income, 
$4,944.917; Other accrued taxes, $1,065,203; 
Other current liabilities, $332,706. Total, 
$12,732,965. 

Deferred credits amount to $396,636; Re- 
serve for postwar readjustments, $2,500,000; 
Preferred stock plus accumulated dividends, 
$10,503,200; Common stock, 1,500,451 shares 
outstanding, $15,004,510; and Earned surplus, 
of which $3,918,000 is not available for pay- 
ment of cash dividends on, or reacquisition 
of, common and management stock, $8,- 
855.131. 

During the year United flew 456,514,989 
fevenue passenger miles, 4,222,853 express 
ton-miles and 18,888,704 mail ton-miles for 
gains of 28%, 642% and 71% respectively over 
1943. On its domestic routes, United regis- 
tered a 96% revenue passenger load factor 
in 1944 as against 92% in 1943 and 66% in 
the last prewar year. Priority travel accounts 
for 74% of the business as compared to 64% 
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Aero in 1943. 

ofused 

ite af Continental Motors Dividend 

as # Continental Motors Corp. on March 30 paid 

whit a dividend of 20c per share on its outstanding 

litioms§ §=common capital stock to stockholders of rec- 

s i ord at the close of business March 9. Holders 
of the old no-par value and the old $10 par 

n te] value common capital stock, issued and dated 

, thatf prior to October 25, 1935, were required to 

thef§ exchange their certificates, share for share, 

ef for the present $1 par value before receiving 


this dividend. 
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Aero Supply Net Sales $12,923,949 


The 1944 annual report of Aero Supply 
Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa., shows adjusted net 
sales of $12,923,949 for 1944, a $6,417,100 de- 
crease from the 1943 figure. The decrease in- 
cluded $1,275,300 in the form of voluntary 
price reduction refunds to the Army and Navy, 
$402,700 as a result of a 10% reduction in 
selling prices effective Sept. 1, 1944, and $4,- 
739,000 from the reduction in volume sales. 
Renegotiation of 1943 war volume resulted in 
an actual charge of $1,032,573 as against a re- 
serve provision of $1,040,000. A similar esti- 
mated reserve was set aside for 1944. 

Final net income of $338,022 was equal to 
764 cents per Class “B” share, excluding 
Treasury stock, of which 228 cents repre- 
sents the postwar refund. Dividend disburse- 
ments of $1.50 per Class “A” share and 30c 
per Class “B” share were equal to 42.9% of 
final net income. 

Increased attention is being given to the 
most advantageous utilization of the company’s 
resources in the postwar period, and an engi- 
neering firm has been retained to supplement 


~ staff research activities both within the air- 


craft accessories and general industrial fields. 





North American Net 8% Million 


Sales of $718,003,498 during 1944 produced 
a consolidated net income, after all charges, 
of $8,389,967 for the fiscal year, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., announces in its annual 
report to stockholders. The total earnings 
were equivalent to $2.44 per share on 3,435,033 
shares of outstanding capital stock, an increase 
of 46 cents over the $1.98 per share reported for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 183. The 
1944 sales compared to sales of $509,139,549 for 
1943, and the year’s earnings to a consolidated 


ious year, while other major deductions from 
income include a $71,700,000 provision for 
federal taxes on income and refund in con- 
nection with contract renegotiations. 

the past year’s vast volume of 
wartime production, the stockholders’ report 
points out that in 1944 alone the company 
produced 121,700,000 airframe pounds com- 
pared to 109,000,000 pounds in the nine-year 
period from 1935 to 1943. By thé end of the 
fiscal year September 30, 1944, North American 
had delivered 29,000 B-25 Mitchells, B-24 Lib- 
erators, P-51 Mustangs and AT-6 Texans, equal 
to 124% percent of the 232,000 airplanes of all 
types produced in the United States since the 
start of the national defense program on July 
1, 1940. 





Aviation Securities 


Over the Counter 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 


AIRLINES 


All American Aviation 
American Airlines pfd. 
American Export Airlines 
Branif® 
Chicago & Southern common 
Chicago & Southern warrants 
Continental Airlines 
Delta Air 
Inland Airways 
Mid-Continent 
National Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Aeronca 
Air 
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Delaware Aircraft pfd. 
General Aviation Equipment 
Globe Aircraft 
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10,000th at Rankin— ®ertkin 


Aeronautical 

Academy's 10,000th cadet to report for 

primary flight training, A/C L. M. Norton, 

Jr., is greeted by Maj. Richard |. Berg, 

America's top air ace, himself a graduate 
of Rankin Academy. 


New Radio Equipment. 
Certificates Issued 


New type certificates issued since 
first of the year by the Civil Aeronauti 
Administration for aircraft radio ec 
ment include: 


Company 
Bendix Radio Division 
CAATC 
No. Type of Equipment 


976 Type MT-68EC Mounting Base 
998 Type MS-44D Remote Control 
801 Type MT-83B Antenna Tuning Unit 
997 Type MS-44C Remote Control 
996 Tree MN-20E Rotatable Loop Unit 
872 Type RA-2C Aircraft Receiver 
995 Type MS-34A Jack Box 
967 Type MN-28-Z Remote Control Unit 
Bendix Pacific Division The 
733 Model 3969-B Range Filter 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
545 A-427 Radio Control Unit S A 
CAATC No. 740 pertaining to the Air. tor 
craft Accessories Corp. Type 803-A Whipl-iva] M 
Antenna has been cancelled as of Dee 
30, 1944. 


The | 
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WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usable, all 


kinds, 

jewelry, 
cigarette lighters, gold teeth, 
pemety. Lowe's Holland Bids. St. Louls 1, 





* * 


WORKS 
MANAGER 


There is a place for the right 
seasoned aircraft manufac- 
turing executive in our or- 
ganization. He will be ex- 
pected to direct our manu- 
facturing, imspection, pro- 
curement and facilities divi- 
sions and he will find avail- 
able a strong and experi- 
enced organization of subor- 
dinates who will welcome his 
leadership. With us, this 
will be a new position, with 
specifications, with broad 
outlines, written by the in- 
cumbent. We are eastern 
manufacturers with a long 
operating record, engaged in 
both sub-contract and prime 
contract development work. 
Total personnel about 2500. 
The position in question will 
be worth $12,000 or more to 
the man who can show a 
comparable level of earnings 
and an impressive record. 
Write Box 425. American 
Aviation, American Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


* * 
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50 ACRES, 10 room house, 2,000 feet lak 
front, $6,600. 8 room house, 2 baths, 2 fir 
places, right-of-way to Lake George, $550 
40 hotels, tourist camps, bars, dude ranches, 
camps, timberland. Booklet. Earl Wood 
Lake George, N. Y. 


AIRPORT ENGINEER. Registered profes 
sional and graduate engineer. Twenty yea 
experience with U. S. Public Roads Adminis 
tration, U. 8S. Corps of Engineers, ©. A. A, 
and U. 8. Army Aviation Engineers, in low 
tion, design, construction, and maintenane 
of highways, airports, airways, and airpot 
lighting. Now available as consultant on alt 
ports, airways, metropolitan and regional su 
veys and airport lighting. Box 428, Americans |i 
Aviation, American Building, Washington 4 
D. C. 


FORMER AIRLINE PILOT desires position # 
pilot or in operational capacity. Ten yeah 
airline experience all phases. Two years man 
facturing experience as chief test pilot. Ba 
429, American Aviation, American Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


PILOTS. New Zweng books just off f 
press include: Aeronautical Training (pil 
rating) $3.00; Ground Instructor Rating $3. 
Airline Transport Pilot Rating, $4.00; Par@a]j the 
chute Technician (rating) $3.00; Typical 
“Multiple Choice Examinations” not foumlg’se do 
elsewhere in appendix of these books. (Fré—time. 
folder). Pan American . Navigation Servic Much 
Dept. AA-3; 12021 Ventura Blvd.; N. Holly 


































wood, California. route 
BRING YOUR PRODUCTS TO LIFE. Draw *Waltin 
ings in perspective or exploded views fr the da 


blue prints or roughs for advertising @ approa 
technical manual use. Mechanical Photo-r® . 
touching, Lettering, Layouts, Tilustratiomy Degin | 
Industrial Styling. Inquiries invited frm— Mex’ 
select principals. Tri-City Ad Art Servic thro 
Reliance Building, Moline, Illinois. eeug 
— similar 


BUSINESS ASSOCIATE. Here is an opp . 
tunity for a young man with proper qualifice perienc 
tions to help build an International Air Begthe air 
press and Merchandising ‘ Business with t® United 
mendous potentialities. Ideal for someone @§ . 
leased from the Air Forces. This is a watgWill pl 
time resumption of a corporation operating ing th 
eight years before Pearl Harbor, with a brané stro 
new post-war angle. Headquarters, N. Y. Aé@ nge 
dress replies to Box 430, American Aviation 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


1945 











